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ABSTRACT 



This report presents data on one aspect of a year-long sociolinguistic study 
of participant perspectives of classroom discourse. The subjects were 165 pupils 
in six second, third, and fourth grade classrooms in a lower socioeconomic, multi- 
ethnic elementary school. Six language arts lessons were videotaped in each 
classroon between September and January. Each lesson was played back in 3 four- 
minute segments to pupils in the class, on the same day it was taught, and each 
pupil was asked individually, "What did you hear anybody say in chat par*- of the 
lesson?" Pupil responses were compared to actual transcripts to provide data 
on salience of questions, responses, and praise . In addition, each pupil was 
presented with 3 sets of sentences that had been uttered in the lesson (one of 
teacher questions, one of pupil responses, one of teacher praise), and asked, 
"What reason do you think people had for saying these things?" Pupil responses 
to this task provided data cn their perceptions of the functions of questions , 
responses, and praise . 

Category systems were developed to code pupil responses. Nonparametric 
statistics and regression analyses were used to examine relationships among 
responses and other variables of interest. Pupil perceptions of the functions 
of questions and responses in lessons were compared to their perceptions of the 
functions of these elements in family conversations, as well as to teacher per- 
ceptions of the functions of questions, responses, and praise in lessons; and 
lo a sociolinguist's perceptions of the functions of questions in these class- 
rooms . 

Findings indicated few significant redationships between pupils' ethnicity 
and other variables. Classroom language factors were related to pupil perceptions 
of classroom discourse. There were strong relationships among pupil perceptions 
of classroom discourse, participation in class discussions, and success in school* 
Pupils were clearly alert' to the incongruent functions of questions at home and 
at school. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background 

After many years of studies of verbal interaction in the classroom, one 
might assume that we know more than we need to know about classroom discourse. 1 
We know, for example, that classroom dialogue is asymmetrical, with teachers 
contributing two-thirds of the language on the average (Flanders, 1970). We 
know that the question-answer sequence is the most basic pattern of classroom 
dialogue (Bellack, 1966; Sinclair & Coulthard, 1974) and that it is a pattern 
that has been found to be stable over fifty years (Hoetker & Ahlbrandt, 1969) 
and across different countries (Bellack, ^973). We know from research on teacher 
effectiveness that direct instruction is an effective strategy for teaching 
basic skills to lower grades, and that the use of factual questions is one 
important characteristic of the direct instruction method (Rosenshine, 1977; 
Berliner & Rosensnine, 1976). 

Ws have been told that the question-answer pattern carries different 

/ 

meanings for pupils from different ■ cultural backgrounds (Philips, 1972; Dumont, 

I 

1972; Soggs^, 1972). We know that teachers characteristically use questions 
that are not genuine requests for information, but are ,f test questions 11 (Labov, 
1970), or "pseudo questions" (Barnes, 1969). We also know that the rules of 
classroom dialogue are quite distinct from those of conversation between social 
equals (Stubbs, 1976) and that they may act to inhibit children's use of language 
by setting up a social situation in which children play a passive role, giving 
short answers to discrete questions, and seldom initiating discussion themselves 
(Flanders, 1970) . 

We know that the child as speaker has strong effects on the teacher's 
attitudes and judgments (Williams, 19 72: Shamo, 1970; Hammersley, 1974; Wight, 
1971, 1975; Leiter, 1974; Mehan, 1974; McDermott, 1974). We know a great deal 
about the kind of language the child as listener hears in the clafesroom (e.g., 
Woods, 1975; Bellack, 1966; Sinclair & Coulthard, 1974). But we know very 
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little about how the child as listener interprets the language of the classroom. 
What we do know has been largely inferred from a comparison of the child's 
behavior in school and in other settings (e.g., Houston, 1970; Philips, 1972; 
Boggs, 1972; Dumont, 1972). The point has been strongly made by sociolinguists 
that the individual's interpretation of the social situation must be considered 
if we are to understand the verbal behavior we observe (Hymes , 1972; Stubbs, 
1976). This report presents details of a year-long study of pupils' and teachers' 
perceptions of classroom discourse, and focuses on two major questions of the 
study, which have to do with interpretations of the functions of questions, 
responses, and praise and their salience to pupils. 
The Problem Under Investigation 

The study is one of eight sociolinguistic studies funded by the National 
Institute of Education, to examine the general problem of causes and effects 
of inadequate learning of the rules and orocesses of classroom discourse. 
The general paradigm that has been used to guide this study is presented in 
Figure 1. In this model the child's perceptions of discourse at home or at 
play and at school and his/her participation in classroom discourse are seen 
as intervening variables between family language factors, or classroom language 
factors, and eventual success in school. The lines indicate the types of re- 
lationships we are examining in the total study. The double lines indicate the 
relationships to be discussed in this report. 

Each of the boxes in this model represents a set of variables. In this 
report only the variables associated with functions and salience of questions, 
responses, and teacher praise will be considered. Figure 2 identifies these 
variables in more detail. Most of these variables are self-explanatory, or will 
be explicated in the process of reporting on data collection procedures and 
findings. The variables associated with "success 11 in school deserve some com- 
ment at this point, however. 
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FI GURE 1 

A General Paradigm for Analysis of Participant Perspectives 
of Classroom Discourse 




Child's Perception 
of Discourse at Home 
and a t Play 
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Figure 2 
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Much of the research on effective teaching has focused on standardized 
achievement in basic skills as the single criterion of success in school. 
Furthermore, success is typically defined in terms of "future" status in achieve- 
ment of basic skills rather than status during the period that the classroom 
is in operation. It is the end-of-the-year test that is most often used to 
determine the success or failure of the individual pupil and the effectiveness 
of the classroom teacher. Entering achievement, which might be termed "concur- 
rent" status, is used mainly as a means of controlling for differential pupil 
ability to arrive at more accurate estimates of the teacher's contribution 
to pupil achievement. 

A sociolinguistic approach to the study of classroom interaction forces 
us to acknowledge the importance of concurrent status, and to give equal empha- " 
sis to achievement status and status in the social system of the classroom 
in which the interaction occurs. We have viewed success within the social 
system in terms of pupil status within the peer group, as well as pupil status 
with the teacher. From this perspective the highly successful pupil, in terms 
of concurrent status, is one who achieves well in academic areas, and is highly 
regarded by both the peer group and the teacher. A verv unsuccessful pupil 
is one who is low achieving, and is also low in peer status and in status with 
the teacher. Of the 128 pupils in our study for whom all three types of data 
were available, there were only 17 pupils (13%) who were "very unsuccessful", 
and 111 pupils (87%) who experienced moderate to high status in one or more 
areas. Only 11 of these 111 pupils (9.9% of all subjects) were "highly success- 
ful." This suggests that success in school is much more widely distributed 
than we might think if we consider only final academic achievement as a criterion 
of success. We believe that this kind of expansion of the concent of 'success" 
in school is essential for a clearer understanding f classroom discourse. 
This expanded concept of success, and relationships among the various status 
variables, are examined in more detail in Part I of this final report. 
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I nvestigat ive Q uestions 

The major investigative questions addressed in this report are: 

1. What do pupils conceive to be the functions of questions, responses, 
and teacher praise? 

a. Do these vary by grade level or classroom/teacher? 

b. Do these vary by ethnic background, academic ability, or social 
status in the classroom? 

2. What differences do pupils notice between the functions of questions 
and responses in lessons and in family conversations? 

a. Do these differences vary by grade level or by classroom/teacher? 

b. Do these differences vary by ethnic background, academic ability, 
or social status in the classroom? 

3. How closely do the functions of questions, responses, and praise as 
conceptualized by pupils correspond to those identified by teachers? 

a. Does the amount of correspondence vary oy grade level or by teacher? 

b. Does the amount of correspondence vary by ethnic background, aca- 
demic ability, or classroom social status of the pupil? 

4. How closely do the functions of questions as conceptualized by pupils 
and teachers correspond to the functions that are identified by a 
sociolinguistic specialist as operating in these classrooms? 

5. Do pupils consider questions, responses, and praise to be salient 
features of classroom discourse? 

a. Does this vary by grade level or classroom/teacher? 

b. Does this vary by ethnic background, academic ability, or social 
status in the classroom? 



PROCEDURES 



Subjects 

The subjects of this study are 164 children, and their teachers, in six 
second, third, and fourth grade classrooms, in a single school located at the 
southern end of the San Francisco 3ay. The six teachers are all female, and 
all have been teaching for many years. Four are Anglo, one is Black, and one 
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1^ Portuguese. The school is legated in a lower socioeconomic, multiethnic, 
urban area, consisting mainly of small, single family diallings. Stable, two 
parent families predominate, and the school population is also remarkably stable 
tor a lower SKS community. About 45% of the pupiis are Me; an-American, 35% 
are Anglo, 11% Black, and 9% other minority groups, including primarily children 
of Asian and Portuguese extraction. The school appears to us to be remarkably 
well integrated, with numerous fri. ic'.ship cr fees that cross ethnic "lines." 

While --veral Mexican- American grandparents, and a few parents, ^eak only 
Spanish, most of the Mexican-American parents are at least bilingual, and many 
speak primarily English. Almost all of the children we worked with were reason- 
ably fluent ir English. There is community interest in maintaining the Mexican- 
American culture in the family, but parents are also actively interested in 
having their children oucceed in the American school culture. 
Da ta Collectio n Procedures 

The basic data collection procedure for this study involved videotaping 
six language arts lessons in each classroom over the first half of the school 
year (Sef member through January). 'Teachers selected their own content for these 
lessons. We specified only t' .t they not teach spelling or handwriting, and that 
the lessons should include the whole class *nd should involve some verbal inter- 
action (i.e., not be comprised merely of individualized seatwork), The lessons 
covered a variety of topics (e.g., capitalization, nouns, poetry analysis, creative 
-ing) and a variety of activities (e.g., pantomime, sensory lwaren. s exercise, 
>ook exercl§es)^ 

[The videotaped lessons were played back to pupiJs and teachers on the same 
da> VHat they were taught. Each pupil viewed fhree different lessons, working 
individually with a data collector, and responding to a variety of data collection 
tasks. Each teacher viewed all six lessons, and responded to the same set of 
^ata collection tasks as did the pupils. Videotapes of conversations in three 
families (one Anglo, one Mexican-American, and one Black) were used to collect 
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information on perceptions of discourse at home. Within each classroom a strat- 
ified (peer status and sex) random sample of six students was videotaped in an 
i-duor, relatively unstructured plry setting, and these videotapes of play group 
conversations were used to collect information on perceptions of discourse at 
play. 

Salience of questions, respo nses, and pr aise . In videotape playbacks of 
the language arts lessons each pupil worked individually with a researcher. Five 
pupils and five researchers sat in pairs around a classroom, spread out so that 
they would not overhear each other. In the front of the room was the television 
monitor. Approximately twelve minutes of each lesson had been tape recorded, 
including portions of the opening, middle, and closing of the lesson. The video- 
tape was played back in three segments of about four minutes each. After each 
segment, the researcher asked the pupil with whom (s)he was working, "What did 
you hear anybody saying in that part of the lesson? 11 The pupil's response was 
printed verbatim on a 3 x 5 card, and the researcher then asked, "What else did 
you hear anybody saying in that part of the lesson?" This continued until the 
child could think of no more responses. The next tape segment was then played, 
and the procedure repeated, until all three segments had been played. At the 
end of the day the videotape was played back for the teacher, and the same por- 
cedure was followed \* 4 er. 

At a later point in cime a transcript of the videotaped lesson was prepared, 
and pupil and teacher reports of what they heard being said in each lesson were 
compared to what had been recorded, to identify the types of classroom language 
that appeared to stand out to participants. 

Functions of questions, responses t and praise . Several different tasks 
were designed to collect information on children's perceptions of form/function 
relationships in school, home, and play settings. In one task, a set of several 
questions that had been asked by the teacher during the lesson was presented 

ERIC 11 
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to the pupil after the videotape playback of the October /November lesson. 
Each question was printed on a 3 x 5 card. The cards were placed in front of 
the pupil, and read aloud. Tie data collector said, "These are all things that 
I heard someone saying in the lesson. Who do you suppose said these things? 
Who do you think they were talking to? Why do you think they f= ai d these things? 
What do you suppose their reason was?" Children's responses ^ere recorded. 
The same general procedure was followed with a set of pupil responses to ques- 
tions that had been given during the lesson. Examples of the questions and re- 
sponses used in this task are presented in the appendix to this report. 

After playback of the videotape of family conversations, the same procedure 
was followed with a set of questions and responses that occurred during these 
conversations. This procedure was also followed after viewing of the video- 
tapes of play group conversations, but was not found to be very effective in 
this instance. Very few question forms were used by children in he play group 
settings, and those that were used tended to serve an attention-getting function 
rather than an information-getting function. The data on children's perceptions 
of the functions of these questions and responses were therefore not really 
comparable to the data on their perceptions of the functions of questions and 
responses in lessons and in family conversations. A special analysis of the 
language that occurred in the play group settings will be presented in a sub- 
sequent report (Part V of the final report). 

In a similar task, a set of praise statements that had been made by the 
teacher during the lesson was presented to the pupil after the videotape play- 
back of the January lesson. Each statement was printed on a 3 x 5 card. The 
carda were placed in front of the pupil, and read aloud. The data collector 
said, "These are all things that I heard someone saying in the lesson. Who 
do you suppose said these things? Who do you think they were talking to? 
Why do you think they said these things? What do you suppose their reason was?" 

/ERIC 15 
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Children's respc. .es were recorded. This task was not repeated after playbacks 
of the videotapes of family conversations or play group conversations. Only 
one instance of praise occurred in the family videotape, and instances of praise 
were also rare in the play group videotapes. Examples of the praise statements 
used for this task are also included in the appendix to this report. 

Each of the classroom tapes were viewed by teachers as well as pupils, 

m 

and teachers responded to the same tasks on the functions of questions, responses 
and praise as did the pupils. In addition, these videotapes were viewed by a 
sociolinguist ic specialise, who analyzed the patterns of discourse within each 
classroom. 

A dditional data . Videotapes of the lessons were used to produce transcripts 
of each class discussion, and seating charts provided by the teacher were used 
to identify the pupil who made each comment, wherever possible. These data 
were used to derive a measure of frequency of participation in discussion over 
six lessons for each pupil, and within each classroom pupils were classified 
as high, middle, or low in frequency of participation, based on the overall 
patterns 'f participation in th^t class. 

To gather information on pupil status in the peer group, each child (in 
January) was presented with an ^rray of photographs of children in the class, 
given a series of scenarios, and asked to select the three children most likely 
and least likely to fit each scenario. The episodes involved selection of a 
team for a spores contest, selection of a team for a TV quiz show, identifi- 
cation of the children who wouli be likely (or unlikely) to take charge and know 
what to do if there were an accident in the classroom and no adults were around^ 
and identification of the children who would probably be observed "hanging 
around' 1 with the pupix if he/s* vere followed for a week. Composite scores 
were developed for each pupil according to how frequently he/she was mentioned 
under "most likely" and "least likely" categories, and within each classroom 
pupils were classified as high, middle, or low in peer status, on the basis of 
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Data on pupil status with teacher? were collected bv asking teachers to 
group children on the basis of several different language characteristics, which 
had been identified in earlier studies as salient features to teachers (Morine- 
Dershimer, 1979; Morine U Vallance, 1975). In September, October, and December 
:eachers were presented with a set of 3 x 5 cards, each containing the name of 
a pupil in their classroom, and asked to sort, or group, the pupils according 
to: their participation in class discussions j their attentiveness during lessons; 
their tendency to follow the "no-talking" rules of the classroom; their use of 
"standard English; 11 ami their probability of success in reading achievement for 
the year. (Some teachers in this study decined to group students on the basis 
of use of standard English, saying that all of the children in their classes 
spoke standard English, whatever that wa~, although in fact there was fairly 
wide variance in pupils' use of what many would consider correct grammar or 
usage.) Teachers' groupings of pupils in December, when the classroom was well 
established, were used to develop composite scores of their ratings of pupils, 
and within each classroom pupils were classified as high, middle, or low in 
status with the teacher on the basis of these composite scores. 

Pupil "entering 11 reading achievement scores were based on the results of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test which was routinely administered by all 
teachers in the school in October. Within each classroom these scores were 
organized by quartiles, based on the national test norms, since the state-funded 
reading improvement program in the school was evaluated on the basis of the 
number of pupils who moved up from below the first or second quartilc in reading 
achievement during the couif ? of the school year. 

"Final" reading achievement was measured b- scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test which was administered in the fall following our year of data 
collection. In examining the factors that might be related to final achievement, 
we have used regression analysis to control for entering reading achievement, 

ERIC , 7 
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Data Analysis 

For each task administered, pupil responses were reviewed and category 
systems ware developed to reflect the pattern of these responses. These category 
systems are described briefly in the section on findings, and are presented 
in greater detail in the appendix to this report. Intercoder reliability in 
use of these category systems was checked by having two separate coders code 
all responses for one or more classes. In all cases agreement was above .90. 

When all pupil responses had been coded, these data were combined with 
background information on pupils (ethnic group, grade level, classroom, etc<) 
and the SPSS and SAS computer programs were used to identify general patterns 
of responses, as well as relationships between patterns of response and other 
pupil variables. 

In addition, pupil responses uere compared across the two settings of 
home and school, and X within the school setting, the pupil responses were 
compared to those of their teachers. The patterns of participant perceptions 
within each classroom were compared to the descriptions of the sociolinguistic 
specialist, following a method of "triangulatio-" recommended by Adelman and 
Walker (1975). 

Most of the variables examined in this paper are qualitative, or have been 
treated as qualitative in order to make comparisons across classrooms. A variety 
of nonparametric statistics have been used to test the significance of relation- 
ships. Regression analyses (performed bv the SAS computer program) have been used 
to identify the factors that contubute to status with teacher, participation 
in class discussions, and final reading achievement. (See appendix for details 
on statistical procedures.) 

It should be noted that this is an exploratory study, and that a large 
number of relationships have been examined. The reader is reminded that sig- 
nificant relationships which have been identified must be viewed conservatively 
for this reason. 
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FINDINGS 

A Sociolinguist y s Perception of 

The Function of Questions in L essons 

The sociolinguistic specialist who consulted on this part of the study was 

Roger Shuy of Georgetown University and the Center for the Study of Applied 

Linguistics. In analyzing the functions of questions in these six classrooms, 

Shuy sampled only the first two lessons videotaped in each class. These lessons 

were all videotaped during the first four weeks of school in September, and 

therefore reflect only classroom language patcerns that occurred during the time 

that teachers were concentrating on getting the classroom routines established. 

Shuy's analysis of teacher questions during this period is presented here in 

toto, (with an occasional "Editor's Note," added by Morine-Dershimer) and forms 

the remainder of this particular segment of the report. 

Hugh Mehan (1979) has pointed out that the major interactional sequence 

in classroom talk is the three-part exchange between teacher and student: 

1, Teacher initiation; 

2, Student response; 

3, Teacher evaluation. 

The twelve lessons analyzed here support Mehan 1 s observation. By far the majority 
of teacher student exchanges ?re, in fact: 

1. Teacher question; 

2. Student response; 

3. Teacher evaluation of student response. 

The study of question-asking strategies in these classrooms can be approached 
from several perspectives. 

It is instructive, for example, to display the ratio of ciuestions to the 
total number of utterances by each teacher (see Table 1). An utterance is 
defined here as any sentence segmented unit produced by a teacher (question, 
statement, exclamation, etc.). Of the 1,952 utterances initiated by the teachers 

• m 
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Table 1 

Relationship of Questions to Total Number 
of Utterances, by Individual Teacher 



Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher 

A B C D E F Totals 



Number of 
Questions 



51 



.23 



60 



130 



102 



131 



597 



Number of 
Utterances 



172 



343 



345 



347 



338 



407 



1952 



Ratio of 

Questions to 1:3.4 
Utterances 



1:2.8 1:5.8 



1:2.7 



1:3.3 



1:3.1 



1:3.3 



Ratio of 
Content 

Questions to 1:9.6 
Utteranc es 



1:3.0 1:8.8 



1:3.5 



1:4.2 



1:4.5 



1:4.4 
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In this sample, 597 were questions, yielding an average of one question per 
3.23 teacher utterances (ratio of 1:3.3). There are many teacher utterances 
in these lessons, however, which have the form of questions but which actually 
function as directives. The following examples are illustrative: 

Do you want to Try, Mike? 
Can you read them with me? 
Will Kim come up to the board? 
These sentences are actually directives to the students, softened by their 
question form. What they actually mean is: 

Please recite, Mike. 
Read with me. 
Come to the board, Kim. 
Since these utterances do not actually function as questions, they should not 
be counted as questions here. Likewise, when teachers ask students to repeat 
their utterances (Beg pardon? Would you repeat that?), it is unwise to consider 
these as the same kinds of questions as others. 

If we deduct these directives and requests for repetition and consider 
only "content" questions, the ratios shift to those presented on the last line 

i 

of Table 1. 

In a sample of one third of the thirty-six lessons taped in this study, 
ic was possible to find only 67 student-initiated exchanges, all of them questions. 
This represents three percent of the total of initiations in these classrooms, 
the other 97 percent being by teacners. 

It is apparent, then, that of the taU which takes place in these class- 
rooms, a great deal of importance is placed on questions. The remainder of the 
teacher utterances were about equally divided between evaluation of student 
responses to the teachers 1 questions and various introductory remarks and dir- 
ectives. A teacher whose classroom talk centers on management (e.g., Teachers 
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A aH C) are less likely to have a high ratio of questions simply because the 
time is spent on other things. 

/ Questions are used by the teachers in this study quite differently. The 
lessons under observation tended to contain four parts: 

1. Attention; 

2. Focus; 

3. Process; 

A . Transition 

By attention I mean only how the lesson is begun. Introduction is not an equiv- 
alent since, in many cases, the lesson topic is never introduced. Instead the 
lesson only begins with a call to attention. Attention , then is a category 
which is broader and more general than introduction but which serves better to 
describe what is there. Focus is the main part of the lesson as perceived by 
the teachers 1 own words and by structural "lues such as change of intonation, 
pacing, and voice quality. This is the parr of the lesson where presumed new 
information is presented, often introduced with a question such as M What is 
a sentence? 11 m By process I mean the metacognitive phase in which the teacher 
leads the students to know how they know what they know. Since lessons do 
not always conclude, I use the term transition out to signal the wind-down of 
the lesson. Often this is little more than the management task of closing the 
book or moving to another part of the room. It can also be signaled by the per- 
formative. ''That ends our lesson on adjectives. ,f It clearly transitions out 
but does not necessarily conclude. 

A mere tabulation of the questions asked per part of the lesson is not 
particularly instructive, but here again both teacheis A and C pattern dif- 
ferently from Teachers B, D, E, and F. For teacher A one ninth of her ques- 
tions frame the lesson in the attention and transition out parts. Teacher 
C has no questions in either cf these lesson partL. Teachers B, D, E and 
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F maintain a fairly consistent ratio of one fifth of their questions in 
these two parts of the lesson. 

It is only by examining the types of questions used, however, that inter- 
esting patterns of the ways in which talk is used can be noted. In crder to 
show this it will be necessary to first distinguish question probing from ques- 
tion socializing. The demands of the classroom seem to require that every child 
"get a chance M to respond. This is not a bad thing, of course, but it runs 
counter to the teacher's need to determine what a child knows. Probing to find 
out what an individual learner knows can be done most efficiently in a one-to- 
one situation. Since the time and number constraints of the classroom prohibit 
such probing most of the time, teachers are faced with the paradox of probe 
shifting to a group of childrt-.... 

Within the constraints of such probing, however, certain patterns can be 

seen within the six teachers observed here. In order to determine these patterns, 

it is first necessary to delimit the kinds of questions available to each teacher. 

Open-ended questions are the best indicators of what a student knows since 

such questions do not set limits on the expected answer, yielding a self-generated 

rather than a teacher-influenced response. The form that the open-ended question 

can take is varied but its function is what really matters. That is, the initia- 
tion, "Tell me about the industry of Bolivia" appears to be an imperative in 

form but if actually functions as an ooen-ended question. Likewise a wh-question 
of the type which elicits a large territory answer such as r What do you know 
about Bolivia?" can serve as a self-generating open-ended question even though 
wh-questions are usually thought to be specifying. Even a yes-no question, 
such as "Could you tell me all about Bolivia" actually functions as an open- 
ended question if the exoected answer is more than a yes or a no. 

Wh-questions, as indicated above, tend to reduce the self-generation 
po* ntial of a response by focussing more narrowly than the open-ended question, 
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(for example, "What is the leading export of Bolivia?) Yes-no questions reduce 
self-generated answering even more by requiring only a yes or no response to 
such questions as M Is tin the leading export of Bolivia?' 1 Here the students 
have l 50 percent chance of being right whether or not they know the answer. 
Finally, the tag question actually influences the students' answers in the way 
the questioner desires, and limits the possibility of being wrong to very low 
odds (for example, "Tin is the leading export of Bolivia, isn't it?"). Figure 
3 describes the usefulness of such a range of questions, with regard to the 
probing function. 

In good probing (only one of the possible reasons for .asking questions) 
teachers will move down the figure from open-ended to wh- to yes-no to tag 
questions. Poor probing may dwell on yes-no and tag questions. . On the other 
hand the function of auestioning which grows out of the egalitarian idea that " 
"every child should get a chance" might well use tag questions as a way of 
involving even the most reluctant or ill-informed tmpils. Still another reason 
for questioning is also apparent in teacher talk— that of priming the pump. 
In their question-asking strategies, teachers will sometimes ask a question which 
will not really probe knowledge, in order to get the children to offer positive 
responses for whatever psychological benefit this may offer them. 

Table 2 presents the question-asking patterns of the six teachers in this 
study, viewed from the perspective of m the probing function. What is immediately 
apparent is that no open-ended questions were asked in this sample of lessons 
in the opening weeks of school. Teachers B, C, D and E asked proportionately 
more wh- than yes-no question^, while teachers A and F reversed this.* Teacher 
F- , who in other respects is more conversational in her teaching style, also 
uses a relatively high percentage of tag questions. These cases are not usually 
to probe, however. They are conversational support devices. 

* (Editor's Notef These proportional differences are most narked for Teachers 
B and E, and quite minimal for Teachers D and F.) 
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Relative Usefulness of the Answers 
to Four Types of Probe Questions 
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Table 2 



Types of Questions Asked by Each Teacher 
(Percent of Total Questions) 



Teacher Teacher Teacher . Teacher Teacher Teacher 



B 



D 



Type of Question (N*51) (N-119) (N=60) (N=130) (N-102) (N-131) 



Open-ended 



Wh- 



40 



60 



54 



36 



72 



35 



Yes-No 



55 



26 



32 



30 



26 



40 



Tag 



14 



Other 



14 



30 



11 



* "Other" Includes statements used as questions, hesitation markers, and questions, such 
as OK? 
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Noteworthy here is the fact that the sequence of questioning used by) all 
six of these teachers seldom follows the downward flow of question probing 
represented in Figure 3. It would seem possible, even in the lower elementary 
grades, for teachers to probe sequentially. The following hypothetical conver- 
sation can serve as an example: 



Q: *hat did you do yesterday, Johnny? (Open-ended and broad wh-) 

A: I don't remember. 

* Q: What were you doing outside? wh-, narrow) 

A: I don f t know. 

Q: Did you chase something? (yes-no) 

A: I don't remember. 

Q: Well, you did chase Fido, didn't you? (tag) 



Since the classroom seldom offers the opportunity to ask Johnny four straight 

probe questions, we find in our lessons a great deal of question horizontality 

rather than verticality. Teacher C, for example, tends to ask the same question 

type over and over. On two occasions she asked five straight wh- (how) questions. 

On another occasion she asked six straight wh- (how) questions. Teacher D once 

asked seven consecutive yes-no questions and on another occasion she asked nine 

* 

straight wh- (what) questions. In contrast, Teachers B and F tend to vary 
their question types considerably, much more in keeping with the variation in 
question types found in natural conversation. The impression given by the ten- 
dency of Teachers C and D to repeat the sam^ question type over *nd over again 
(referred to earlier as horizontality) may well be a product of their effort 
to make school sound like school. 

It is also instructive to examine the use of question types within the 

* (Editor's Note: Teacher E repeats the same question over and over, asking 
several different pupils to respond in turn.) 
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parts of the teachers' lessons (attention, focus, process and transition out). 

Wh- questions dominate overall in the attention parts (2 to 1) but are onlv 

ever with yes-no questions in the transition-out parts. Of more interest 

is the contrast between wh- and yes-no questions in the focus and process parts 

of the lessons. Wh- questions dominate two to one in the focus sections but five 

to one in the process parts. Despite these ratios, only Teachers D and E have 

clearly dominating ratios of wh- to yes-no questions (4 to 1). Teachers B 

and F show an even ratio of wh- to yes-no questions .while for Teachers A and C, 

yes-no questions dominate 2 to 1 in the focus part of the lesson. 

It has been mentioned that probing questions are made difficult by the 
social function of the question in a participatory democracy. Despite these 
almost contradictory forces, Teachers B, D, E and F tend to move from wh- to 
yes-no in a somewhat loose pattern, giving recognition, at least, to the probing 
flow presented in Figure 3, while Teachers A and C, as is often the case, 
follow a different pattern. 

Summary. Shuy's report on his perceptions of the functions of questions 
in the language arts lessons of these six teachers during the opening few weeks 
of school concludes with the above paragraph. The main points of his report 
are summarized briefly here, before we turn to examine the perceptions of the 
pupils and teachers who were participants in those lessons. The main points are 

1) Questions are an important part of classroom talk in these lessons, 
comprising approximately one out of every three teacher utterances; 

2) The majority of questions are asked in the "focus" and "process" 
portions of the lessons, v'th one fifth or less of the questions occur 
ring in the "attention" and "transition out" portions; 

3) The questions asked in these lessons do not follow the proposed model 
of an effective probing strategv (i.e., moving from an open-ended 
question to a wh- question to a yes-no auestion to a tag question); 
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4) The flov of qurstions in these lessons does not follow the vertical 
downward movement of the proposed model, but appears to be more hori- 
zontal (i.e., a series of wh- questions are asked before proceeding 
to a yes-no question); 

5) Teachers in these lessons use mostly wh- questions and yes-no questions, 
with only two of the^six teachers showing a strong predominance of 

wh- over yes-no questions; and 

6) Wh- questions tend to dominate five to one over yes-no questions in 
the process parts of the lessons, but teachers differ greatly here, 
with two teachers (D and E) having a strong four to one dominance of 
wh- questions, two teachers (B and F) using wh- and yes- no questions 

in about equal amounts, and two teachers (A and C) using yes-no questions 

twice as often as wh- questions. 

Pupil and Teacher Perceptions 

of the Function of Questions and Responses 

Before examining the findings on pupil an^ teacher perceptions of the 

function of questions and responses in lessons, it is important to note again 

that our sociolinguistic consultant chose to sample only the lessons from the 

opening weeks of school in making his analysis. Pupils and teachers, on the 
other hand, rej-.rted on the function of questic and responses in lessons that 
were taught in October /November , when classroom routines were established. It 
is also worth noting that Shuy's analysis examines the functions of questions 
in relation to a proposed model of effective questioning, while the categories 
of question functions that are presented in the next section were developed 
to reflect the ideas expressed by pupils. Despite these differences, it is 
possible to make some interesting comparisons between the socioiinguist 's 
perceptions and the participants' perceptions, and we will comment on these 
from time to time in the sections that follow. 
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General pattern. : questio ns and resp onses in l esso ns . The general patterns 
of performance on the task of defining the functions or purpose of questions 
and responses in lessons are presented in Table 3. Note that the most frequent 
pupil comments suggest that classroom questions are asked because the teacher 
wants to tell, or teach, while responses are given because the teacher asked 
a question. This suggests thar many children are well aware of the phenomenon 
of the "psuedo-question." is also the case, however, that 10 percent of 
the pupils said that classroom questions had been asked because the teacher 
wanted to know, and over 21 percent said that responses were given because 
pupils wanted the teacher or the class to know. At least some pupils do believe 
that classroom questions and responses serve k typical conversational function. 
It is also the case that only 7.1 percent defined questions as serving a probing 
function (Teacher wants to know what pupils know), and only 3,2 percent thought 
that responses were given because pupils wanted teachers to know that they 
know. 

It may be somewhat disconcerting to educators to see that over 16 percent 
of the children in this study could give no reason why their teachers asked 
the questions that had been asked in the lesson, and almost 15 percent could 
give no reason for pupil responses that were given. Over 14 percent of the 
pupils attributed pupil responses to the teacher. This may be explained in 
part by ine fact that several of the teachers did tend to repeat pupil responses 
very frequently, so that in fact many of the responses that pupils gave were 
said by the teachers as well. Table 3 is organized to emphasize the coordinated 
definitions that children gave (e.g., questions are asked because the teacher 
wants to know, and responses are given because the pupil wants the teacher 
to know). The percentage figures, however, demonstrate that while the definitions 
given provide the possibility of coordinated functions, the children did not 
tend to respond as if there were in fact relationships between functions of 
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Table 3 



General Patterns: 

Pupil Definitions of the Functions of Questions and Responses J.n Lessons 



Functions of Questions Reported 
(N-155) 

Teacher wants to know 16 



Teacher wants pupils 
to think 



(10. 0%) 
( 3.2%) 



Teacher wants to tell/teach 56 (36.0%) 

Teacher wants to know 

if pupils know 11 ( 7.1%) 

Teacher wants to get 18 (11.6%) 
an answer 

"That's Just what 

we're doing" 9 (5.8%) 

Other, unique responses 7 (4.5%) 

No reason given 25 (16.1%) 

Questions attributed to 8 ( 5.2%) 
* pupils 



Functions of Responses Reported 
(N-155) 

Pupil want 8 t" .'Cher to know 
Pupil wants cl«88 to know 



Pupil vane 8 to learn 

Pupil wants teacher to know 
they know 

Teacher asked a question 



"That's just what we're doing" 

Other, unique responses 

No reason given 

Responses attributed to 
teacher 



25 (15<6%] 
9 ( 5.8%] 



5 
45 



15 ( 9.7%) 
23 (U.9%) 

22 (14,3%) 
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questions and responses (e.g., 34.8 percent said questions were asked because 
the teacher wanted to tell or teich; while only 3.9 percent said responses 
were given because the pupil wants to learn). This fact is examined further 
in Table 4, where responses are collapsed into four major categories: Infor- 
mative (Teacher wants to know, Teacher wants pupil to think; Pupil wants the 
teacher or class to know); Instructional (Teacher wants to tell/teach, Teacher 
wants to know what pupils know; Pupil wants to learn, Pupil wants teacher to 
know that (s)he knows) ; Routine Interactive (Teacher wants an answer, That's 
what we're doing; Teacher asked a question, That's what we're doing): and No 
Codable Function Utner, unique responses, No reason given, Questions attributed 
to pupil, Responses attributed to teacher). Only 5 percent of the pupils saw 
classroom questions and responses as serving a coordinated Informative function: 
5 percent saw them as serving a coordinated Instructional function: 10 percent 
saw them as serving a coordinated Routine Interactive function; and 15 percent 
could give no codable function for either questions or responses. The most 
typical "uncoordinated function" reports were that auestions are asked because 

i r 

the teacher wants to tell or teach, while responses are given because the teacher 
asked a question (14 percent), or because the pupil wants the teacher or the 
class to know (12 percent). 

Table 5 compares pupil and teacher perceptions of the functions of questions 
and responses in lessons, and it is clear that in general teachers and pupils 
define response functions in similar ways, i.e., they are either for informa- 
tive or routine interactive purposes. However, teachers reported that their 
questions served informative and interactive functions as frequently as instruc- 
tional functions, and in this they differed from pupils' emphasis on the in- 
structional function. Teachers did tend to report coordinated functions more 
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TABLE 4 

Pupil Perceptions of the Coordination of Functions 
for Classroom Questions and Responses 
(N-155) 







Functions of Questions 




Functions of 
Responses 


Informative 


Instructional 


Routine 
Interactive 


No Codable 
Function 


Informative 


8 (5%) 


19 (12%) 


3 ( 2%) 


4 ( 3%) 


Instructional 


3 (2%) 


7 ( 5%) 


6 ( 0%) 


1 ( IX) 


Routine 
Interactive 


3 (2%) 


22 (14%) 


15 (10%) 


11 ( 7%) 


No Codable 
Function 


7 (5Z) 


19 (12%) 


9 ( 6%) 


24 (15%) 



9 
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TABLE 5 

A Comparison of Pupil and Teacher Perceptions 
of the Function of Questions and Responses in Lessons 



Type of 
Function 



Question Functions Reported Response Functions Reported 



Pupils 
(N-155) 



Teachers 
(N-l? lessons) 



Pupils 
(N-155) 



Teachers 
(r-12 lessons) 



Informative 



21 



34 



4 



Instructional 



67 



11 



Routine 
Interactive 



27 



50 



No Codable 
Function 



40 



60 



9 
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frequently than pupils. For eight of the twelve lessons in which teachers 
defined the purposes of questions and responses, questions and responses were 
reported to serve coordinated functions (3 were Informative, 1 was Instructional 
and 4 were Routine Interactive). 

General patterns: que s tions and responses at home . The general patterns 
of performance on the task of defining the function of questions and responses 
in family conversations are presented in Table 6. It is clear that the major 
reason for question* here is that the parent wants to know, while the two major 

reasons for responses are that the child is "just telling, " and th*t the child 

} 

wants the parent to know. Questions and responses are definitely perceived 
as serving more conversational functions at home than at school. It is worth 
noting, however, that over 10 percent of the children could give no reason for 
questions being asked in this setting, while 18 percent could give no reason 
for responses. 

Pupil perceptions of the coordination of functions of questions and re- 
sponses are examined in Table 7, where responses are collapsed into four major 
categories: Informative (Parent wants to know, Child wants parent to know); 
Influencing (Parent wants to tell, Child wants parent to do something); Routine 
Interactive (Parent is asking, or Just talking, Child is just telling and 
"That's what happened"); and No Codalle Function (Unique responses, No reason 
given, Questions attributed to children, Responses attributed to parents). 
Even in the home setting, only about 25 percent of the children define questions 
and responses in terms of coordinated functions (16.5 percent Informative, and 
8.2 percent Routine Interactive). Almost 15 percent still do not identify cpdabl 
functions for either questions or responses. The most typical response (24.1 
percent) is the "uncoordinated" perception that questions are asked because 
parents want to know, and responses are given because children are "just telling. 
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TABLE 6 



General Patterns: 

Pupil Definitions of the Function of 
Questions and Responses in family Conversations 



Functions of Questions Reported 
(N-158) 

Parent wants to know 88 (55. 7%) 

Parent wants to tell 1 ( .6%) 

Parent is asking 18 (11.4%) 

Parent is just talking 5 ( 3. OX) 

Other, unique responses 13 ( 8.2X) 

No reason given 16 (10.7%) 

Questions attributed 17 (11.3%) 
to children 



Functions of Responses Reporte d 
(N-158) 

Child wants parent to know 34 (21.5%) 



Child wants parent to 
do something 

Child is just telling 

"That's what happened" 

Other, unique responses 

No reason given 

Responses attributed to 
parents 



18 (11.4%) 

46 (29.1%) 

16 (10.1%) 

15 ( 9.5%) 

27 (18.1%) 

2 ( 1.3%) 



V. 
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TABLE 7 

Pupil Perceptions of the Coordination of Function* 
for Questions and Responses in Family Conversations 

(N-158) 
Functions of Questions 



Functions of 
Responses 


Informative 


Influencing 


Routine 
Interactive 


No Codable 
Function 


Informative 


26 


(16.5? 


0 


(0%) 


3 

i 


(1.9Z) 


5 


( 3.2Z) 


Influencing 


8 


( 5.1Z) 


0 


(0Z) 


} 


(1.3Z) 


8 


( 5.1Z) 


Routine 


















Interactive 


38 


(24.1%) 


1 


(IX) 


13 


(8.2*) 


10 


( 6.3Z) 


No Codsble 


















Function 


16 


(10. 1Z) 


0 


(0Z) 


5 


<3.2Z) 


23 


(14. 6%) 
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Co ngruency between h ome and school. Given the differences in patterns of 
responses in defining the functions of questions at home and at school, we 
should not expect to find very much congruence in children's perceptions of the 
two settings, and indeed there are very few children who perceive the two settings 
in similar ways. Table 8 presents a comparison of pupil-perceived functions 
of questions in lessons and in family conversations. Only 19 children out of 
147 (12.9 percent) defined question^ as serving similar functions in both settings 
(17 as Informative and 2 as Routine Interactive). Most children saw question 
functions as incongruent in the two settings, with 39 <26.5 percent) identifying 
them as Instructional at school and Informative at home. Seventeen children 
(11.6 percent) did not give a codable function for questions in either setting. 

Table 9 presents a comparison of pupil-reported functions for responses 
in lessons and in family conversations. In this case 25 children out of 149 
(16.8 percent) perceived the functions as congruent in the two settings (7 
as Informative, and 18 as Routine Interactive). Most children gave incongruent 
definitions for the functions of responses in the two settings, with 15 (10.1 
percent) reporting them to be Informative at school and Routine Interactive 
at home, and 11 (7.4 percent) reporting them to be Routine Interactive at school 
and Informative at home. Twenty-one children (14.1 percent) did not give a 
codable function ^or responses in either setting. 

Summary of general patterns . The general results for the task of defining 
the functions of questions and responses in lessons and in family conversations 
seem to indicate that raany children are aware of the very real differences 
in the functions of questions in the two settings. They tend to perceive ques- 
tions as serving an Informative function at home and an Instructional function 
in lessons. The principal Instructional function of lesson questions is per- 
ceived to be one of telling or teaching, rather than one of probing, or diag- 
nosing what is already known. Pupils tend to see responses, however, as serving 
a Routine Interactive function in both home and school settings. Most children 
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TABLE 8 

Congruency of Pupil Perception* of Question Functions 
in Lessons and in Family Conversations 



Functions in 
Family Conver- 
sations 


Informative 


Functions i 
Instructional 


n Lessons 

Routine 
Interactive 


No Codable 
Function 


Informative 


17 (11. 6%) 


39 


(26.5%) 


19 


(12.9%) 


9 


( 6.1%) 


Influencing 


0(0%) 


1 


( .7%) 


0 


( 0% ) 


0 


( 0% ) 


Routine 
" Interactive 


2 ( 1.4%) 


5 


( 3.4%) 


2 


( 1.4%) 


9 


( 6.1%) 


No Codable 
Function 


2 ( 1.4%) 


21 


(14.3%) 


4 


( 2.7%) 


17 


(11.6%) 



TABLE 9 

Congruency of Pupil Perceptions of Response Functions 
in Lessons and in Family Conversations 



Functions in 




Functions in Lessons 






Family Conver- 






Routine 


l No 


Codable 


sations 


Informative 


Instructional 


Interactive 


Function 


Informative 


7 ( 4.7Z) 


4 (2.7Z) 


11 


( 7.4%) 


11 


( 7.4%) 


Influencing 


2 ( 1.3%) 


1 ( .7Z) 


7 


( 4.7%) 


6 


( 4.0%) 


Routine 














Interactive 


15 (10. 1Z) 


4 (2.7Z) 


18 


(12.1%) 


20 


(13.4%) 


No Codable 














Function 


9 ( 6.0Z) 


2 (1.3%) 


11 


( 7.4%) 


21 


(14.1%) 
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do not report coordinated functions for questions and responses in either 
the home or school setting. But some children do define questions and responses 
as having coordinated functions. And some do perceive a congruency of function 
across settings. Furthermore, in both settings there are a number of children 
who do not report codable functions for either questions or responses. What 
do these differences mean for classroom learning, and where do thev stem from? 
We turn next to examine patterns of relationships between pupil perceptions of 
question-response functions and other variables. 

Family language factors_and__pupil per ceptions of discourse at home and in 
classrooms. Contrary to what many might expect, we have found no significant 
ethnic differences in children's perceptions of the social functions of ques- 
tions and responses at home or in lessons. There are differences in definitions 
of functions of questions in lessons that approach significance (p.<10), with 
Mexican-American pupils tending to define questions as Instructional somewhat 
more frequently, and as Informative or Interactive somewhat less frequently 
than might be expected by chance, while Anglo pupils reverse this pattern. 
These data -are presented in Tables 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

It is also the case that there are no significant ethnic differences in 
pupils' tendencies to view questions and responses as having congruent func- 
tions at home and at school. As Table 14 indicates, ethnic differences In 
perceiving question functions as having congruency in the two settings do 
approach significance (p.<10), with Mexican-Americans tending to report con- 
gruency somewhat less frequently than might be expected by chance. Table 15 
presents the data on home-school congruency in functions of responses. 

It is clear, then, that while there is a tendency for the Mexican-Ameri- 
can children in this school to perceive the functions of questions in lessons 
somewhat differently than Anglo children, this is not a strong enough pattern 
to achieve statistical significance. 

ERIC >'0 
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Table 10 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Questions 
in Lessons, Compared by Ethnic Background 
(N-155) 





Anglo 




Mexican- 
Amer ican 


Black or 
Other Minority 


Instructional 


18 


37 


10 


Othor Functions 


23 


15 


12 


No Codable 










Function Given 


14 




19 


7 


2 

X 


* 8.29; df 


-4; P <C .10 










Table 11 




Pupil 


Perceptions 


of the Functions of Responses 


in 


Lessons, Compai-ad by Ethnic Background 








(M«155) 






Anglo 




Mexican- 
American 


1 Black or 

Other Minority 


interactive 


19 


21 


10 


Other Functions 


16 


22 


7 


No Codable 1 










Function Given j 

I 


20 




28 


12 

I 
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Tabic 12 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Questions 
in Family Conversations, Compared by ^thnic Background 

(N-158) 





Anglo 


Mexican- 
American 


Black or 1 
Other Minority J 


Informative 


30 


41 


17 


Other Functions 


8 


10 


6 


No Codable 








Function Given 


20 


17 


9 



Table 13 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Responses 
in Family Conversations, Compared by Ethnic Background 

(N-158) 





Anglo 


Mexican- 
American 


Black or 
Other Minority 


Interactive 


25 


Ik 


12 


Other Functions 


14 


.27 


12 


No Codable 
Function Given 


19 


17 


8 



42 



37 



Table 14 

Pupil Perceptions of Home-School Congruency 
in the Functions of Questions, 
Compared by Ethnic Background 





Anglo 


Mexican- 


Black or 






American 


Other Minority 


Report Congruency 








of Functions 


10 


5 


4 


Report Incongruency 








of Functions 


31 


47 


18 



5.18; df-2; p ^ ,10 



Table 15 

Pupil Perceptions of Home-School Congruency 
in the Functions of Responses, 
Compared by Ethnic Background 





Anglo 


1 

' Mexican- 


Black or 






American 


Other Minority 


Repjort Congruency 








of Functions 


11 


13 


1 


Report Incongruency 








of Functions 

i 


24 

1 


29 


16 



1 



x -4.56; df-2; P .25 
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Classroom language factors and pupils'^ perceptions of questi on and re- 
sponse func tin gs. The classroom language factors to be considered here are 
grade level, the teacher's use of questions as identified by an outside obser 
ver (our sociolinguistic sperialist), and the teacher's perception of the 
function of questions and responses in the lessons observed. The pupil per- 
ceptions of classroom discourse to be considered are the functions of ques- 
tions and responses in the lessons observed, 7 and congruency between pupil 
definitions of the functions of questions and responses at home and at school 

Because of the low frequency of some categories of functions of ques- 
tions and responses, and in keeping with the sociolinguistic thesis that 
participant perceptions define the social meaning of language, in examining 
relationships amonp these variables, pupil definitions of function have been 
organized into three categories: the "dominant" perception, "other" per- 
ceptions, or no codable function given. For questions, the dominant per- 
ception is that their function ^s Instructional, and other perceptions are 
that their function in Informative or Routine Interactive. For responses, 
the dominant perception is that their function is Routine Interactive, and 
other perceptions are that the*', function is Informative or Instructional. 

There are no signifVart grade level differences in pupil perceptions 
of the lunctions of questions in lessons (see Table 16), but there are 
grade level differences (p<.05) in their perceptions of the functions of 
responses ,see Vauie 17). These differences derive mainly from the tendency 
for fourth graders to define responses as having an Informative or Instruc- 
tional function more frequently, and to give no codable function less fre- 
quently than would be expected by chance, while these tendencies are reversed 
for third graders. This suggests that there may be some development over 
time in children's tendency U think of their responses as having some pur- 
pose, or to be able to define a purpose. 

44 
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TABLE 16 



Pupil Perceptions of the Function of Questions 
in Lessons 4 Compared by Grade Level 

(N-155) 





Second 
Grade 


Third 
Grade 


Fourth 
Grade 


Dominant 
Function 
(Instructional) 


12 


29 


24 


Other Functions 
(Informative, 
Routine Interactive) 


6 


26 


18 


No Codable 
Function Given 


* 

i 


25 


7 



6.11; df - 4; p <.25 



TABLE 17 
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Pupil Perceptions of the Function o^> Responses 
in Lessons, Compared by Grade (t-ev ;1 

(N-15 5; 





Second 
Grade 


Third 
Grade 


Fourth 
Grade 


Dominant 
Function 
(Routine 
Interactive) 


9 


22 


19 


Other Functions 

(Informative, 

Instructional) 


8 


18 


19 


No Codable 
Function Given 


10 


39 


11 






J.. ... 



X - 9.8; df - 4; p<.05 
contingency coefficient ■ 



.25 
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There are no significant classroom differences in pupil perceptions 
of the functions of responses in lessons (see Table 19) , but there are 
strong classroom differences in their perceptions of the functions of ques- 
tions (see Table 18). These differences derive mainly from the tendency 
of Teacher F's pupils to define questions as having Informative/Interactive 
functions, v'hile Teacher E ? s pupils tend to define them as having Instruc- 
tional functions. The tendency of Teacher C f s pupils to give no codable 
function more frequently than would be expected by chance also contributes 
strongly to this significant Chi square. 

These classroom differences in pupil perceptions of the functions of 
teacher questions are very instructive wh. n they are viewed in the light 
of teacher's use of questions, as reported by our sociolinguistic specialist. 
Teachers E and F are both fourth grade teachers. Their language arts lessons 
were regularly based on the material contained in the same language arts 
testbook. But their use of questions in the classroom differs markedly. 

In more general sociolinguistic analysis of the discourse in each 
classroom than thti one presented earlier (the analysis to be presented here 
includes data from all six of the lessons taught) Roger Shuy describes 
Teacher F's lessons as having many of the elements of ordinary conversa- 
tion. For example, these are several comments from the analytic protocol: 

1) Her introduction consists of a personal anecdote topically app- 
ropriate for a discussion with almost anyone; 

2) The anecdote is followed by a leading question which offers the 
class an opportunity to bid for a turn to join the conversation; 

3) There are exchanges in which students seemingly direct the dis- 
course with the introduction of a new topic or subtopic, and in 
these cases the teacher responds with a question which both builds 
on what the student has contributed, while at the same time allow- 
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TABLE 18 

Pupil Perceptions of the Function of Questions 



in Lessons, Compared by Classroom 
(N-155) 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 


Dominant 
Function 
(Instructional) 


13 


9 


8 


13 


18 


5 


Other Functions 
(Informative j 
Routine Interactive) 


6 


6 


9 


10 


2 


17 


No Codable 
Function Given 


8 


8 


1 


6 


3 


4 



X 2 * 30.68 ; df - 10; p<. 001 



contingency coefficient * .41 
TABLE 19 



Pupil Perceptions of the Function of Responses 
in Lessons, Compared by Classroom 

(N-155) 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 


Dominant 
Function 

(Routine Interactive) 


9 


6 


9 


7 


8 


11 


Other Functions 

(Informative, 

Instructional) 


7 


4 


4 


11 


9 


10 


No Codable 
Function Given 


10 


33 

i 


14 


11 


6 


5 



X - 13.31; df - 10; p<.25 
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ing the teacher to design precisely where the topic will go, a 
strategy which evidences teacher interest in what the student has 
said; 

4) She speaks in a friendly informal style, adding her own experience 
to those of her students in language that makes her "just one of 
the gang" conversationally speaking; and 

5) He* lesson closings are much less elaborate and lengthy than her 
lesson openings, as she generally summarizes what has been done, 
evaluates the class 1 performance, and that's it, a pattern which 
appears to be a confirmation of the natural conversational style 
of her lessons. 

In this teacher's classroom students deviate strongly from the typical 
pattern of defining the functions of classroom questions as instructional. 
One third of the pupils report that questions have an informative function, 
as is typical of their perceptions of family conversations, while one third 
report that they have an interactive function. The teacher, herself, also 
perceives her questions as serving an informative function. 

The sociolinguist f 5 description of Teacher E f s classroom discourse is 

very different, as evidenced by the following protocol excerpt: 

One thing that characterizes the language in this classroom is that 
children get many chances to use it. Long turn-taking exchanges take 
place. The individual pupil does not speak for long periods of time, 
but many students get a chance to offer short answers or comments. 
Always, the teacher exerts control. She inches forward slowly, never 
fully revealing the right answers and often only giving hints of 
them. It is clear that turn taking is classical in her classroom, 
but it is also clear that the turns do not build vertically, toward 
larger knowledge. Instead, they build horizontally, toward further 
elaboration or expansion. Many, many children get a chance to des- 
cribe what they think a character in a story might look like, or 
which odd word they remember in a poem. 

In this teacher's classroom, children almost nevei neviate from the 
dominant perception of questions as servirg an instructional function. 
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Only 2 children out of 23 suggest that this teachers 1 questions are asked 
because the teacher "wants to know 11 something. The teacher agrees with 
pupils in that she does not view her questions as informational either, 
but identifies them as instructional in one lesson, and reports that they 
are designed to serve an interactive function in the other lesson. 

Teacher C's use of questions in lessons was different from all of the 
other teachers in this study, in that she relied almost exclusively upon 
the questions that were presented in the teacher's guide of the text- 
book. In lesson after lesson she read these questions from the book, and 
called on pupils to respond. In this classroom many children were unable 
to give us a purpose for the questions that were asked. One pupil, when 
asked whether he ever said these kinds of things (questions) in lessons 
replied "no," and explained that this was because he didn't have "the 
list" of questions to be asked. This teacher reported that her questions 
served an informational function in one lesson, and an instructional func- 
tion in the other, but she had some difficulty in explaining the reason 
for children's responses to questions in one of these two lessons, saying 
initially that she wasn't cure what purpose pupils had for their comments, 
but eventually suggesting that they probably made these comments because 
she had asked a question. 

These findings suggest that classroom differences in pupil percep- 
tions of the functions of teacher questions are reality-based and in fact 
reflect actual differences in the ways in which teachers use questions. 
This interpretation is supported by a brief examination of classroom dif- 
ferences in pupil perceptions of congruency between the functions of 
questions in lessons and in family conversations. Table 20 presents these 
data. No test of significance has been made because of the extremely low 
frequency of pupils who report this type of congruency. However, it is 
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Table 20 

Pupil Perceptions of H^ine-School Congruency 
in the Functions of Question, 
Compared by Classroom 

(Number of Pupil. Reporting Congruency or Lack of Congruency) 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 

\ E 


Teacher 
F 


Report Congruency 
of Functions 


2 


3 


1 


4 


1 


8 


Report Lack of 
Congruency of 
Functions* 


27 

1 


20 


26 


25 


22 

> 


18 



* These figures include those children who report no codable function in one 
cr both settings. 

o 
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impressive to note that of the 19 pupils who do perceive questions as 
serving congruent junctions in the two settings, 8 (42 percent) are pupils 
in Teacher F's classroom, where the teacher, pupils, and sociolinguistic 
observer all report that questions do tend to serve an informative. func- 
tion, or operate much as they do in natural conversation. 

Participation in class discussion and perceptions of question and response 
f unctions . While there are cle^r pupil differences in perceptions of the func- 
tions of questions and responses in lessons, these do not appear at first glance 
to relate to pupil differences in frequency of participation in class discus- 
sions. Tables 21 and 22 present these data. TJie Chi square test shows nonsig- 
nificant relationship in either case, so wp must conclude that children who 
have a "clearer" understanding (or share th?. common interpretation) of the ways 
in which questions and responses function in lessons do not necessarily parti- 
cipate more actively in the flow of interaction that .revolves around the solicit- 
response-react cycle identified by Bellack ^nd others (1966). 

However, when an analysis of variance was performed, using the SAS regression 
analysis program, with frequency of participation in class discussion as the de- 
pendent variable, and pupil categorizations of the functions of questions, 
responses, and teacher praise as independent ("dummy") variables, some potentially 
useful additional information was provided. The regression is significant 
(F-2.01 (9,114), p<.044, R 2 » .137]. The interesting fact is that the single 
variable of defining teacher questions as having an informative function contri- 
butes significantly to the explained variance (p^.01). Thus it appears that 
pupils who perceive teacher q-estions as serving more conversational functions, 
although they are few m number, may tend to participate more actively in class 
discussions than those who perceive questions as serving an It.C-ructional func- 
tion, although this perception may be more reflective of reality. 
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Table 21 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Questions 
in Lessons, Compared to Frequency of Participation 
in Class Discussions 
(N-155) 



Frequency of 
Participation 
in Class Dis- 
cussions 


Functions of 


Questions Identified 




| Dominant Function 
I (Instructional) 

, 


Other Functions 
(Informative, 
Routine Interactive) 


No Codable 
Function 


High 


18 


22 


10 

, 1 | 


Middle 


23 


15 


14 


Low 


25 

..... - r i 


13 


15 j 

• 



Table 22 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Responses 
in Lessons, Compared to Frequency of Participation 
in Class JBArfcussions 
(N-155) 



Frequency of 
Participation 
in Class Dis- 
cussions 


j Functions of Responses Identified 


Dominant Function 
(Routine Interactive) 

| — Y— 


Other Functions 
(Informative, 
Instructional) 


No Codable 
Function 


High 


k =^ 1 


16 




Middle 


- 


12 




23 | 


Low 

— — — — — _ — i 


19 


17 

I 


i 

22 ; 

J 
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Pupil perceptions of questions and re sponses_ and_ success in scho ol. We 
turn next to compare pupil perceptions of the functions of questions and 
responses in lessons to the variables of success in school. There are no sig- 
nificant differences in patterns of pupil definitions of either questions or 
responses in lessons based on any of the three concurrent status variables 
considered separately (entering reading achievement, status with peers, or 
status with teacher). There are significant differences in definitions of the 
functions of questions in relation to composite concurrent status* (see Table 
23). These differences stem from the fact that pupils with lower composite 
status define questions as instructional less frequently, and give no codable 
function more frequently than might be expected by chance. Thus it would 
appear that children who have not yet fully identified a purpose for questions 
in lessons are children vho also tend to be less successful in the classroom 
status system. 

Table 24 presents the data on composite concurrent status and pupil per- 
ceptions of the functions of responses in lessons. There are no significant 
differences in perceptions of responses, based on composite status. 

A regression analysis was performed to examine the relationsnip of 
pupil perceptions of the functions of questions and responses to final read- 
ing achievement. The dependent variable was Fall f 79 reading achievement, 
and Fall f 78 reading achievement, definitions of functions of questions in 
lessons, and definitions of functions of answers in lessons were entered into 
the equation. The overall regression is significant [f*23.55 (7,114), p<.0001, 
R 2 » .59) , and as would be expected, a signficant amount of the variance is 

* In figuring composite concurrent status, pupils who had low status n R two 
or more of the three concurrent status variables were categorized/as 
"low," pupils who had high status on two or more variables were/categorized 
as "high," and other pupils were categorized as "middle/' 
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Table 23 



Pupil Perceptions of the Function of Questions 
In Lessons, Compared to Composite Concurrent Status 

tt>12 7) 





Low 


Middle 


High 




Status 


Status 


Status 


Instructional 


9 


31 


17 


Informative or 








Interactive 


9 


22 


11 


No Codable 








Function 


14 


9 


5 



x 2 »12.16;df=4; p< .025 
contingency coefficient = .30 



Table 24 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Responses 
in Lessons, Compared to Composite Concurrent Status 

(N-127) 





Low 
Status 


Middle 
Status 


High 
Status 


Interactive 


10 


18 


13 


Informative, 
Instructional 


8 


20 


»• 10 


No Codable 

Func t ion J 


14 




24 


10 
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accounted for by Fall '78 reading achievement (p<.0001). Neither the defin- 
itions of functions of questions nor the definitions of functions of answers 
contribute significantly to the explained variance. 

It would appear, therefore, that while understanding the function of 
questions and responses relates to composite concurrent status, it does not 
relate to future success in school, when that is defined only in terms of 
final reading achievement. 3ut let us return to our earlier evidence of 
classroom differences in perceptions of the function of questions in lessons, 
and consider whether these differences relate 'to final reading achievement. 

A regression analysis was performed with Fall 1 79 reading achievement 
as the impendent variable, and Fail 1 78 reading achievement, information 
load , frequency of participation in class discussion, and teacher all sini 
taneously entered into the equation as independent variables. The ov^ruxl 
repression was significant Jj=28.5 # 7 (8,93), p<.0001, R 2 = .6lQ, and br . 
entering reading achievement and frequency of participation in class t s- 
cussion contributed significantly to che explained variance (p<.0001 for eac 
leacher differences also contributed signiiicantly to the explained variance. 
When these teacher differences are examined more closely we find that there 
are no significant differences among the three third grade teachers in pupils 
final reading achievement, when entering reading achievement is controlled. 
There are, however, significant differences between the two fourth grade 
ter^hers, with Teacher F's pupils tending to achieve more in reading than 
Teacher E's. 

These are the two classrooms whi . exhibit the strongest differences in 
pupil pe 'entions of the functions of teacher questions, with pupils of 

* A measure o* the amount of information that pupils reported .hey heard in 
videotaped lessons. 
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Teacher F defining questions as serving informative an-' interactive Junctions, 
while Teacher E's pupils perceive them as serving instructional functions. 
Our sociolinguistic specialist also identified differences in these two 
teachers' use of questions, with Teacher F exhibiting a style approaching 
that of natural conversation, while Teacher E used questions in a "horizon- 
tal" fashion, gathering many responses to the same question, and remaining at 
the same level of question and response throughout. It is also the case that 
Teacher F's pupils are much more apt to view questions at home and in school 
as having congruent functions than are pupils from any other classroom. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that Teacher F's pattern of 
a somewhat conversational style in use of questions, a style which makes 
question-asking in lessons more similar to question-asking in family conver- 
sations, may contribute to improved reading achievement on the part of her 
pupils. It is also w.ith reiterating here that perceiving teacher questions 
as serving an informative function contributed significantly to the variance in 
frequency of participation in class discussions, while frequency of partici- 
pation in class discussions in turn contributed significantly to the variance 
in final reading achievement. Thus, the relationships between pupil percep- 
tions of the functions of questions in lessons and pupil success in school 
do not appear to be simple or direct, but relationships do seem to be there. 
Certainly this is an area of investigation worth pursuing further. 

Sj^qgajX <LOgA ati qg.ghips among variables . To summarize, in this explor- 
atory descriptive an/>ly*,is of participant perceptions of the functions of 
questions and responses in lessons and in family conversations, we have 
found that, for our particular population: 
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1) Pupils do identify the apparently real differences in the functions 
of questions in lessons and in family conversations, while they 
tend to see responses as serving more similar functions in the 

two settings; 

2) There are no significant ethnic differences in pupil perceptions 
of the functions of questions or responses at home or at school; 

3) There are strong classroom differences in pupil perceptions of 
the functions of questions in lessons, and these differences 
correspond to differences in teachers 1 use of questions, as 
identified oy a sociolinguistic specialist; 

4) These classroom differences in pupil perceptions of the functions 
of questions in lessons appear to have some relationship to 
classroom differences in final reading achievement, when enter- 
ing reading achievement is controlled for; 

5) There are significant relationships between pupil perceptions of 
the functions of questions in lessons and composite concurrent 
classroom status; and 

6) There are no direct significant relationships between perceptions 
of questions or responses and final reading achievement, but 

the evidence suggests that defining teacher questions as infor- 
mative does contribute to higher frequency of participation in 
class discussions, and this variable is significantly related to 
final reading achievement. 

Salience qf_ Quest io ns and Responses 

Ceneral data collection procedures, described and reviewed earlier in this 
paper, permitted the comparison of children's reporting of any category of 
speech act or class of utterance with lesson transcripts (derived from video- 
tape replays) containing the actual utterances of pupils ard teachers during 

the lessons. Here we compare patterns in pupil reporting of teacher questions 
and pupil answers to the actual patterns occurring on the videotapes. An im- 
portant assumption to be noted here ls that patterns of pupxi recall during 
videotape replay reflect to some extent patterns of pupil attention to class- 
room discourse during the lessons themselves, or at least reflect what stands 
out to pupils enough to be recalled and reported. 
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The major questions of Interest here are: 

1) Do pupils attend more to teacher questions or to pupil answers? 

2) Is attention to questions and answers related to the pupil varia- 
bles of grade level, ethnic background, reading achievement, and 
peer status? 

3) Do pupils attend differentially to different types of teacher ques- 
tions? 

4) Do pupils attend differentially to classmates' answers depending 
on the type of question being answered? 

For purposes of this study "questions 11 were defined to include all ut- 
terances inflected as questions by the teacher, regardless of the function 
of the utterance. In this manner, for example, commands and requests (e g. , 
"Would you look at these words' on the board? 11 ), teacher commentary (e.g., 
"That vas really a fine program, wasn't it?"), and a variety of other items 
not functioning to elicit answers but voiced in question form were included 
for analysis. However, the incidence of the use of "O.K.?" was not tallied, 
and any use of a child's name by itself and inflected as a question (e.g., 
"Cynthia?") to "call on" a child was not Included for analysis. All utter- 
ances not inflected as questions, which nonetheless functioned to elicit 
answers, were also included as questions in this analysis (e.g. "Take the 
first sentence and tell how it is different from the next one.").* 

One lesson was omitted from all analyses because it contained almost no 
teacher questions and consisted in the main of pupils reading brief stories 
they had written prior to the videotaping. The remaining 35 lessons contained 



* Editor's Note: Tenenberg, who did this analysis, uses a slightly different 
category system than Shuy, who did che earlier analysis, but they both 
distinguish question f^rm from question furction. Note also that T^nenberg's 
1250 questions come from 35 lessons, while Shuy's 597 come from 12 lessons. 
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1250 teacher questions and 1210 pupii answers, and included a variety oi 
types of both content and management questions. 

Topics of interest are reported below under a series of headings. As 
each investigation is reported, the specific analysis procedures and statis- 
tical tests will be outlined, followed by the results for that investigation. 

Attention to qu estion s vs. ans wers. The question addressed here was, 
to which did pupils attend more: teacher questions or pupil answers. 

1) Procedure, For each lesson the ratio of pupil mentions of teach*- 
questions to the actual number of teacher questions audible on the videotape 
was computed. The ratio of pupil mentions of answerb to teacher questions to 
the actual number of audible, answers on the videotape was also computed. The 
magnitude of these cwo ratios was compared for each lessen. A Mann-Wh inev U 
test (Siegel, 1956) was used to test the statistical significance of the re- 
sults. 

2) Ji e iL4.LfL?. • * n 33 of the 35 lessons the ratio for attention to pupil 
answers was larger than the ratio for attention to teacher questions. The 
Mann-Whitney U statistic is significant at p<„001. Clearly, attention to 
answers was greater - even after adjusting for numbers of questions and num- 
bers of answers, which the ratios of attention do. 

Identical procedures were followed with teacher reporting of questions 
and answers after videotape replay. In 32 of the 35 lessons the ratio for 
teacher attention to pupil answers was larger than the ratio for teacher atten- 
tion to teacher questions. The Mann-Whitney statistic associated with these 
results is significant at p<.001 . Thus, both teachers and pupils report 
hearing more pupil answers than teacher questions, even though teacher ques- 
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tions actually occur somewhat more frequently. 

Pupil characteristics and overall attention patterns . The question 
addressed here was , are attention to questions and answers related to the pupil 
variables of grade level, ethnic background, reading achievement, and peer 
status . 

1) Procedure, For each pupil the total mentions of teacher questions 
made after videotape replay were summed over the three replay sessions in 
which the child participated. This value was divided by the actual total 
number of teacher questions asked during the replayed episodes to produce 

a "ratio of attention" (r.a.). For example, a pupil mentioning 12 of 50 ques- 
tions actually asked by the teacher over the three lessons would have an r.a. 
of 20 f 50 or .240. All r.a.'s were ranked from lowest to highest. A 
Kruskall-Wallis analysis of variance (Siegel, 1956) was performed to test the 
statistical significance of differences in average ranks for levels or cate- 
gories withia each of the pupil variables of interest- 

2) Results. Summaries of the Kruskall-Wallis analysis appear in Tables 
25 through 28. With respect to grade level, Table 25 shows that differences 
in average rank are significant for attention to both questions and answers. 
Attention to answers varies directly and systematically with grade level, with 
2nd grade lowest, 3rd grade next, and 4th grade highest. Furthermore, 4th 
graders as a group attended less than children at lower grade levels to teacher 
quest iont> . 

Table 26 shows that differences in average rank for ethnic groups are not 
significant for either attention to questions or to answers. A curious pattern 
is the lower attention paid to children's answers by "Other Minority" students, 
mainly Asian-American and Portuguese-American children. 

Regarding reading achievement, pupils scoring above the second quart ile 
(Table 27) attended ore to teacher questions than children scoring below the 
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Table 25 

Summary of Kruskall-Wallis Analysis: 
Attention to Questions and Answers by Grade Level 

(N-123) 



Attention to 
Questions 



Average Rank for G rade L evels Value Prob. H 

2nd 3rd 4th of H Exceeds 

(n=17) (n*69) (n=37) 



62.47 



65.87 



55.77 



6.29 



.05 



Attention to 
Answers 



56.03 



61.21 



68.08 



8.03 



.02 



Table 26 

Summary of Kruskall-Wallis Analysis: 
Attention to Questions and Answers by Ethnic Categories 

(N»123) ' 



Attention to 
Questions 



Aver age Rank fo r E thnic Categor ies 
Mexican- Other 
Anglo Black American Minority 
(n-49) (n-15) (n=50) (n-9) 



58.66 



63.37 



64.86 



66.94 



Value 
of H 



5.19 



Prob. H 
Exceeds 



.20 



Attention to 
Answers 



60.82 66.40 



65.01 



49.83 



6.28 



.10 
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second quartile (significant beyond ,001), but the trend reverses regarding 
attention tc pupil answers, (By extrapolation from the appropriate table in 
Siegel (l956) the H value for the latter analysis is associated with statis- 
tical significance at approximately p=.062), 

Table 28 shows attention to pupil answers to be related directly and sig- 
nificantly to peer status with a particularly high average rank for the High 
status group. A similar trend from Low to High status appears for attention 
to teacher questions with a particularly low average rank for the Low status 
group, but the analysis is not statistically significant at p<.05. 

Clearly, for pupil^in this study, grade level, reading achievement, and 
peer status are significantly related to attention variation — each in its 
own way — but ethnicity is not significantly relate 1 • 

^J^J^^^A^^X.^ to questions . The cuest ion of interest here was, 
did pupils attend differentially to different types of teacher questions. 

■ ^ Procedure . An initial set of 18 mutually exclusive categories was de- 
signed and used to code all teacher questions as defined earlier. The set 
"captured" 1250 or 98 percent of the questions asked in 35 of the 36 lessons . 
One lesson, consisting almost exclusively of children reading brief stories they 
had written at an earlier time, was omitted from the data analysis because it 
contained almost no teacher questions. The 31 questions not captured by 
the coding set included seven questions referring to events extraneous to the 
lessons themselves (e.g. asking a child to close the window), ten questions 
whose meanings were not clear enough to allow for coding, and 14 dissimilar 
questions wh i -h simply did not fit into any of the 18 categories. 

The coding system for teacher questions was also used to code pupil answers. 
Luch answer was coded according to the type of teacher question eliciting an 
answer. In many cases the question immediately preceded the answer under study. 
In other cases, however, particularly when an asked question was responded to 
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Table 27 

Summary of Kruskall-Wallis Analysis: 
Attention to Questions and Answers by Reading Achievement 

(N-123) 



Attention to 
Questions 



Aver age Rank for Achievement Quartiles Value Prob. H 
Ql Q2 Q3 ~Q~S of H Exceeds 

(n-42) (n-40) (n=26) (n-15) 



48.32 



60.79 80.36 



73.23 



24.36 



.001 



Attention to 

Answers 65.61 



66.38 54.04 



57.30 



7.44 



.10 



Table 28 

Summary of Kruskall-Wallis Analysis: 
Attention to Questions and Answers by Peer Status Levels 

(N=123) ' 



Attention to 
Questions 

Attention to 
Answers 



^ver age Rank for Peer Status Levels 
Low Middle - "' High *" 
(n-25) (n-72) (n-26) 



50.06 
57.84 



63.38 
60.58 



67.02 
71.83 



Value 
of H 



3.26 
7.21 



Prob. H 
Exceeds 



.2tr 

.05 
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by several children one after the other, sometimes with interspersed teacher 
comments, it was necessary to search backward in the dialogue to find the 
question being answered. 

For purposes of statistical analysis the categories in the initial coding 
set were combined to produce six question groupings or general categories. Two 
contain questions whose primary functions are not to elicit answers from pupils 
relative to the content of the lessons. The other four contain questions vhose 
primary function Is to elicit pupil answers relative to lesson content. 

The categories are: 

1. Lesson Flow - All questions which refer to the "logistics" of a lesson, 
such as commands or requests for non-verbal behavior (e.g., "Would 
you look at the first example?"), questions serving to focus atten- 
tion in a general manner 'e.g., "Remember yesterday when I said we 
would play a game today?") , questions referring to lesson timing 
(e.g., "Have you had enough time to read that?"), requests to repeat an 
answer when it appears the teacher was unable to hear the answer, and 
the like; 

2. R hetorical- Questions the teacher uses to "make a point" in which the 
answer is obvious from the content of the question itself (e.g., 

"so even though your sentences are about the same thing, they are all 
different, arep't they?") or from the context in which asked (e.g., 
"That animal barked very loudly. So we know he is a what?"); 

3. Lower Divergent - Questions whose function is to elicit pupil "content" 
answers requiring simple recall or description where there are a 
variety of possible appropriate answers (e.g., "What did you see on the 
way to school today?" or "What happ-'ied in the story?"); 

4. Lower Convergent - Questions whose function is to elicit pupil "content" 
answers requiring simple recall or description where there is only one 
(or at most two) possible appropriate predetermined answers (e.g., 
"How many dogs were in the story?" or "Did you see any mail carriers 

on the way to school?") . 

5 * Higher Div ergent- Questions eliciting arswers requiring more complex 
or abstract thinking than recall and description where there are a 
variety of possible appropriate answers, such as questions asking for 
mental processes that include searching for similarities and/or dif- 
ferences, putting items into groups based on common qualities, making 
inferences, predicting consequences, or making generalizations; and 

6 * fl^er Convergent- Questions eliciting answers requiring more complex or 
abstract thinking Lhan recall and description where there is only one 
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possible appropriate predetermined answer (e.g., "Rearrange the words 
in this scrambled sentence so they make sense." or "How are these 
words all alike?" ...where the words have been selected to contain 
onl' one common characteristic). 



"Lower" and "higher" are used in this paper as terms readers familiar with 
the literature on cognitive levels of questions will recognize. Readers are 
cautioned, however, to keep in mind that "higher" order questions used with 
second, third, and fourth grade pupils do not customarily approach the degree 
of complexity and abstractness of questions which could appropriately be addressed 
to older learners. Patterns found in this study might not extend to "higher" 
order questions of greater magnitude than those used by the teacher's during this 
study . 

For each of the above categories in each lesson a measure of "mention 
opportunity" (m.o.) was computed by multiplying the number of teacher ques- 
tions tallied for the category by the number of pupils viewing replay of that 
lesson. For example, if 7 questions were asked in the Rhetorical category during 
a particular videotaped lesson and 12 children were asked to watch the lesson 
and report what they heard being said, the m.c. was 7 times 12, or 84. 

The total number of mentions of any of the questions in a category for 
each lesson was divided by the m.o. for that category to give a "ratio of men- 
tion" (r.m.). In the example above if 10 Rhetorical questions were mentioned 
in total by the 12 children involved, the r.m. would be 10/84 or .119. 

For each lesson r.m.s for each of the six categories were ranked from 
smallest to Urgest (smallest - 1). Friedman's analysis of variance for ranks 
as described in Siegel (i^6) was carried out separately for each teacher's six 
lessons (five for one), and across all 35 lessons in the study. 

2) Results. Results of the analysis of variance by ranks separately 
across each teacher's lessons and across all 35 lessons are given in Table 29. 
(The table is interpreted by reading across the rows, not down the columns). 

eric b;j 
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Inspection of Table 29 shows that although there are differences among 
average ranks for the six categories, many differences are quite small and 
the variation for only Teacher D is signficant. For all other teachers the 
pattern show on Table 29 is not statistically significant, meaning further that 
patterns of attentiveness to questions shifted among the lessons of each teacher. 
For Teacher D it is interesting to note the relatively high ranking of atten- 
tion to lower order questions. Lower convergent ranks highest (5.33), and 
Lower Divergent ranks next highest (4.75), a pattern not evident for any 
other teacher. 

D ifferential attention to answers . The question of interest here was, 
did punils attend differentially to classmates 1 answers depending on the type 
of question being answered (using all six categories of analysis). 

1) P rocedure . The procedures followed here were identical for those 
pertaining to "questions", reported immediately above, except that numbers of 
pupil answers and mentions of answers were used in computing the measure of 
mention opportunity (m.o.) and ratio of mention (r.m.). For example, if 36 
answers were given to Lower Divergent questions during a particular lesson and 
12 pupils watched the replay of that lesson, the m.o. would be 12 times 36 

or^ 432. If the 12 children together made 60 mentions of Lower Divergent ques- 
tions, the s.m. is 60/432 or .139. 

2) Results. Results of the analysis of variance by ranks separately 
across each teacher's lessons and across all 35 lessons are give in Table 30. 

This table shows that across ail 35 lessons, pupil mention of classmate 
answers is significantly related to the type of question asked. However, this 
pattern holds true across the lessons of only one teacher if p«.05 is set as 
the limit to statistical significance. For all other teachers, there was 
not sufficient stability in variation in attention to answers by question type 
among the person's six lessons to produce a statistically significant pattern. 

a 6tt 
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T able 29 

Summary of Analysis of Variance by Ranks 
for Pupil Mention of Questions: 
Question Categories Across Lessons* 



Average Ranks 





Lesson- 


Rhetor- 


Lower 


Lower 


Higher 


Higher 


Prob. X' 




Flow 


ical 


Divergent 


Convergent 


Divergent 


Convergent 


Exceedt 


Teacher A 


4,30 


4.00 


2.50 


4.10 


2.20 


3.90 


.40 


Teacher B 


3.67 


3.75 


2.83 


3.33 


4.75 


2.67 


.40 


Teacher C 


3.83 


2.50 


3.92 


3.75 


3,83 


3.17 . 


.80 


Teacher D 


3.33 


2.17 


4.75 


5.33 


3.17 


2.25 


.02 


Teaches E 


3.58 


2.75 


4.33 


3.92 


3.42 


3.00 


.80 


Teacher F 


3.58 


3.08 


3.75 


3.00 


4.00 


3.58 


.90 


All 35 
















Lessons 


3.70 


3.01 


3.71 


3.90 


3.60 


3.07 


p<.20 




* Across 


5 lessons 


for Teacher 


A, 6 lessons 


each for Teacher A-F. 





Table 30 

Summary of Analysis of Variance by Ranks 
for Pupil Mention of Answers; 
Categories Across Lessons* 



Average Ranks 







Lesson 


Rhetor- 


Lower 


Lower 


Higher 


Higher 


Prob. X 






Flow 


ical 


Divergent 


Convergent 


Divergent 


Convergent 


Exceed. 


Teacher 


A 


3.80 


2.60 


4.30 


3.70 


3.40 


3.20 


.80 


Teacher 


B 


2.00 


2.58 


3.42 


..17 


5.33 


3.50 


.05 


Teacher 


C 


2.25 


2.33 


4.33 


3. 75 


5.08 


3.25 


.10 


Teacher 


D 


3.33 


2.33 


4.33 


4.50 


3.42 


3.00 


.40 


Teacher 


E 


2.33 


3.50 


2.67 


4.58 


4.83 


3.08 


.20 


Teacher 


F 


3.50 


1 .75 


3.08 


3.67 


4.75 


4.25 


.10 


All 35 
















V 


Lessons 




2.84 


2.51 


3.67 


4.07 


4.01 


3.39 


p<.001 






* Across 


5 lessons 


for Teacher 


A, 6 lessons 


each for Teacher A-F. 
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Overall; attention to answers to Rhetorical questions has the lowest 
rank (2.51) and is either lowest or next to lowest in ranking for each teacher 
separately, except for Teacher E. Next in overall ranking ;s at tentiveness to 
Lesson Flow answers (2.84). This pattern of low ranking for answers to Rhetor- 
ical and Lesson Flow questions is of particular interest. These are cate- 
gories whose primary function is not to elicit answers. It appears in general 
that pupil attention (or lack of attention) to answers for these categories is 
consistent with the function of questions m these categories. 

For these data, the highest ranking categories are Lower Convergent (4,07) 
and Higher Divergent (4.01). There are no consistent patterns showing differen- 
tial at tentiveness to answers selected by higher versus lower order questions, 
or to answers elicited by divergent versus convergent questions. 

It is noteworthy that Teacher B, the only teacher with sufficient stabili- 
ty of attention pattern over her six lessons to result in overall sip^ f -*cance, 
followed a series of instructional "models" in conducting her lessons. She 
had learned about these models during a Teacher Corps project which was operat- 
ing at the school prior to the collection of data for the present study. Each 
model focuses on a different aspect of inductive thinking and follows a prescribed 
sequence of instructional phases. The models appear in Joyce and Weil, Models 
of Teaching (1972), as well as other publications by these authors and their 
collaborators. We cannot help but speculate that Teacher B ! s significant 
pattern with its unusually high ranking (5.33) for attentiveness to answers to 
Higher Divergent questions is related to her use of lesions following these 
models . 

Another interesting pattern, approaching significance, is that of Teacher 
F. Here we see a relatively high ranking for answers to Lesson Flow questions 
(3.50) and a higher combined ranking for higher order categories (4.75 and 4.25) 

* 
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than any other teacher. A sociolinguistic expert connected with the research 
project has analyzed all 36 taped lessons. He has indicated in his report* 
that Teacher F shows a classroom conversational style more typical of dis- 
course outside of school than the styles of the other teachers in the study. 
We cannot help but speculate that the atypical patterns of pupil at tent iveness 
to answers during her lessons may be related to Teacher F's use of "ordinary" 
conversational patterns in her lessons. 

D ifferen c ial attenti on and reading level. We have found overall attention 
to teacher questions to be related at a highly significant level to pupil 
achievement in reading, as . ,ced earlier in this report (see Table 19). In 
other words, children in L *his study who are high achievers in reading tend to 
pay more attention *o teacher questions than children wuo are low achievers in 
reading. The investigation now turns to a related topic: the question of 
whether children at various reading achievement levels are attending similarly 
to the various types or categories of teacher questions anr pupil answers in- 
vestigated . 

X > L™cedure. T <-> investigate wheth . children at different reading achieve- 
ment levels attend similarly to questions and answers by question type, ratios 
of attention to questions for each question type were computed for pupils 
heiow the firct quartile in readily achievement and mpiis above the third 
quartile. Thi-> was accomplished bv summing all mentions of a question type 
across three lessons tor alx children ,\t ,. a ch level separately, and dividing the 
.v.im by aLi questions a*ked by the teacher durmg those lessons. The ratios of 
■ ttcnuoii UjT oaii; ..^I'-^ment level were rank ■•vivr^d, with "!" assifcned m 
the V^M-'ii t;.pe with the lowest ratio and "6" to the question type witu r he 
nighe»t t.-.o, Spt .irRi.m 1 3 rank correlation LOfffifn.nl was use-j'to test 
resulf.mt irravs ut ran--, for the two ^rnups of pup-N, illttotra'ea in tht 
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figure be.ow. Indent ical steps were carried out for attention to answers. 

Question Categories 



Lesson Rhetor- Lower/ Lower/ Higher/ Higher/ 
Flow ical Div. Conv. Div. Conv. 



Below 



Q l ^ Ranked from 1-6- 



Above Q { Ranked from 1-6 7 



-) Results . Rank correlations are shown in Table 31. Several patterns 
can be observed. Correlations for attention to answers tend generally to be 
higher than for attention to questions % indicating greater similarity 
of attention -for high and low achievers in relation to answers. Variation, 

especially for questions, is considerable, ranging from a positive .943 
to a negative .882. Only Teacher F shows what can be considered to be 
a consistent pattern, in this case one of disagreement in attention to 
different types of questions by high and low achievers. (Note the special re- 
ference to Teacher F in the preceding section) . Clearly differential patterns 
of attention to teacher questions are related at times to reading achievement - 
but not consistently, to be sur- . The suggestion here is that other variables, 
possjbl/ related to particular lessons, interact with those under study to 
produce similar attention patterns at some times and to produce dissimilar 
patterns ar other times. 

Which categories of questions and answers tend to show most agreement and 
disagreement between be ter and poorer readers? Some notion of relative agree- 
ment/disagreement can in- obtained by examining the differences in ranking of 
attention tor higH an( j low achievers for each category of question and answer , 
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T able 3 1 

Summary of Rank Correlations: Attention to Question and Answer Categories, 
Below Q. Compared to Above Q„ in Reading Achievement 











At tention 


Attention 










to Questions 


to Answers 


Teacher 


A 


Group 


1 


.439 


1.00 






Group 


2 


-.882 


.941 


Te ^cher 


B 


Croup 


1 


.600 


.928 






Group 


2 


.290 


.200 


Teacher 


C 


Group 


1 


.456 


.456 






Group 


2 


-.086 


.464 


Teacher 


D 


Group 


1 


-.068 


.059 






Group 


2 


.943 


.829 


Teacher 


E 


Group 


A. 


.841 


.000 






Group 


2 


* 


* 


Teacher 


F 


Group 


1 


-.551 


.371 






Group 


2 


-.257 


.486 



No pupils in this group were above the third quartile in 
reading achievement. 
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and computing an average difference in rank for each over the II separate analyses 
reported in Table 31. The average differences in rank are presented in Table 
32. In this table, the lower a mean value is, the greater is the agreement 
between readers below the first r-iartile and readers above the third quartile. 

The highest areas of agreement regarding teacher questions in Table 32 are 
for Lesson Flow and Rhetorical, the two categories where questions do not 
function primarily to elicit pupil answers. The area of greatest dissimilarity 
is in at' ntion to Higher Divergent questions. 

Regarding attention to answers, similarity of attention is greatest for 
Lower Convergent, and lowest for Rhetorical. This latter result is particularly 
interesting because it suggests that pupils at varied reading achievement 
levels may view differently questions asked primarily to give intimation, 
summarize and make or emphasize the teacher's ideas. 
Sum mary. To sum up, for pupils in this study: 

1) There was significantly more attention to pupil answers than teacher 
questions(and this was true for teachers as well as pupils); 

2) Attention to teacher questions was significantly greater for higher 
achievers in reading compared to lower achievers; 

3) Higher and lower achievers often exhibited different patterns of 
attention regarding various types of teacher questions, and the greatest 
similari • appeared for questions that do not function primarily to 
elicit pupil answers; 

4) Attention to pupil answers varied directly and sigi. i r icantly with 
grade level, and directly md significantly with peer status, with 
higher grades and higher peer status pupils reporting pupil answers 
more treq ontly; 

5) Attentiveness to questions and answers did not appear to be related 
to ethnic background of pupils; 

6) Attention to different type of question:- varied considerably among 
lessons a^ti among teachers; and 

1) Attention to answers was significantly related overall to questim 
t**- _„ out Vei led consideral i, arnon^, the lossnnr, n f all but one 
of the teachers . 
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Table 32 

Mean Rank Differences Between Attention 
of High and Low Readers to Categories 
of Teacher Question and Pupil Answer 



Question/Answer Categories 



Attention to 
Teacher Questions 



Lesson Rhetor- Lower Lower Higher Higher 

Flow ical Divergent Convergent Divergent Convergent 



1.23 



1.09 



1.95 



1.91 



2.18 



1.59 



Attention to 
Pupil Answers 



1.00 



1.41 



1.18 



.91 



1.00 



1.23 
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Pu pil and Teacher Perceptic s of 
t he Func tions i^of Praise in Lesso ns 

We turn next to examine participant perceptions of teacher praise, a 
classroom discourse variable that has been of interest in a number of prior 
studies and reviews of studies of teaching (Flanders, 1970; Rosenshine, 1971: 
Dunkin & Biddle, 1974; Stalling* & Kaskowitz, 1974; Brophy & Evertson, 1974; 
Soar & Soar, 1979) . 

General patterns of perceptions of the functions of teacher praise . The 

e 

general patterns of pupil responses to the task of identifying the reasons 
teachers had for praise statements made in lessons are presented in Table 33. 
While a variety of reasons are given, the response that teachers give praise 
because pupils have good ideas is clearly the predominant perception. 

For purposes of further analysis these initial categories of response have 
been combined to form f cur major categories of the functions of teacher praise. 
These are: Deserved (pupils had the right/good idea); Instruct ional, ( teacher 
wants pupils to learn; teacher wants pupils to feel good; teacher wants pupils 
to know it was the right/good idea); Routine Interactive (pupils participated; 
teacher wants ro eet pupils' attention); No Codable Function Given (other unique 
responses; no reason given; praise attributed to pupils). 

Table 34 compares pupil perceptions of the functions of praise to teacher 
perceptions, using these four major categories. There are clear differences, 
with the predominant teacher perception being that praise serves an instructional 
function, while the predominant pupil perception is that praise occurs be- 
cause pupils deserve it. These differences in perception may not be as incon- 
gruent a* they appear at first glance, since the five teachers who report an 
instructional function ail said thac pr iase was used for purposes of feedback, 
i.e., to Lit pupils know they had the right/good idea. We might interpret this 

71 
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Table 33 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Teacher Praise 
General Patterns 
(N-139) 

Reported Function Number of Per Cent 

Pupils Pupils 

Because pupils had the right/goo^ idea 82 59.0 

Teacher wants pupils to learn 10 7.2 

Teacher wants pupils to feel good 11 7,9 

Teacher wants pupils to know it was 

right/good idea 11 79 

Because pupils participated 2 1.4 

Teacher wanted to gee pupils 1 attention 2 1.4 

Other, unique responses 7 59 

No reason given 7 5 q 

Praise attributed to pupils 7 5,0 



Table 34 

Pupil Perceptions of the Functions of Teacher Praise 
Compared to Teacher Perceptions 



Number Number 

Pupils Teachers 

Reported Functio n * v N =139) (N= 6 ) 

Deserved 82 1 

Instructional 32 5 

Routine Interactive 4 0 

No Codable Function Given 21 0 
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pattern as a demonstration that this purpose was served quite effectively, 
since most pupils report that the praise occurred because their ideas were 
right /good , 

Family la ng nag e _X a J^j^Q^g , and pupil percept ions of _praise_, pupi 1 par tici - 
pation in class di scussions,, and pupil success in sc hool. One important find- 
ing in this study is the consistent occurrence of no significant ethnic dif- 
ferences. From one point of view these findings are quite surprising, but we 
believe that they do reflect the real state of affairs for this group of 
subjects. We noted in our introduction that the school under invest igacion 
rere is particularly stable in student population for a lower socioeconomic 
community, that friendship patterns demonstrate an integration of cultural 
groups, and that parents are actively supportive of the school program. In 
this section we examine further the evidence with regard to lack of ethnic dif- 
ferences . 

There are no significant ethnic differences in either pupil perceptions 
of the functions of teacher praise, or in frequency of p.r ticipat ion in class 
discussions (see Tables 35 and 36). Furthermore, tnere is only one instance 
where low classroom status is significantly associated with minority group 
membership. Ethnicity and "concurrent status" are examined in Tables 29, 30, 
and 31, where ethnic background in compared to entering reading achievement, to 
peer status, and to status with teachers. As might be expected from previous 
studies, which have suggested that educational failure often appears to re- 
sult from sociolinguist ic differences between teachers and pupils (Stubbs, 
1976), Table 37 shows a significant lelationship (p<.05) between ethnicity and 
entering reading achievement, with Mexican-American children tending to be in 
the lower quart lies in reading. However, there is no significant relationship 
between ethnicity and peer status or status with teacher (Tables 38 and 39). 
Mexican-American children are no less apt to be successful in the classroom 
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T able 35 

Ethnic Patterns in Pupil Perceptions 
of Functions of Teacher Praise 



(N-139) 





Anglo 


Mexican- 
American 


Black or 
Other Minority 


Deserved 


30 


35 


17 


Instructional 
or Interactive 


12 


19 


1 

5 


No Codable 
Function Given 


8 


6 


7 



Table 36 

Ethnic Patterns in Pupil Participation 
in Class Discussions 



(N-163) 





Anglo 


Mexican- 
American 


Black or 
Other Minority 


High Participation 


25 


19 


10 




Middle Participation 


17 


27 


10 i 


Low Participatirn 

— — — . . i 


15 

— .1 


27 


i 
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Table 37 

Distribution of Subjects According to 
Ethnic Background and Entering Reading Achievement 





Anglo 


Mexican- 
Amer i can 


Black or 


Above Second 
Quartile in Reading 


22 


15 


12 


Delow Second 
Quartile in Reading 


18 


21 


10 


Below First 
Quartile in Reading 


14 


34 


8 



x 2 -9.75; df«=4; p <.05 
contingency coefficient - .24 



Table 38 

Distribution of Subjects According to 
Ethnic Background and Status with Peers 

/ 



/ 





Anglo 


Mexico - 
American 


Black or 
Other Minority 


High Peer Status 


18 


16 


7 


Middle Peer Status 


14 


18 


14 


Low Peer Status 


18 


23 


5 



x 2 «6.63; df«4; p < .25 
Table 39 



Distribution of Subjects According to 
Ethnic Background and Status with Teacher 





Anglo 


Mexica: 
American 


Black or 
Other Minority 


Hi 6 h Status 


24 


17 


11 


Middle Status 


14 


27 


10 


Low Status 


17 


27 


10 



2 

x =5.71; df-4; p <.25 
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social system than are Anglos or Blacks and other minority groups. 

A regression analysis using status with teacher as the dependent vari- 
able, and relative rank in class on entering reading achievement, peer status, 
and ethnic background as independent variables, helps to corroborate these 
findings of minimal status deticit associated with ethnicity. The over-all re- 
gression is signficiant jj = 5.98 (5,118), pCOOOl, R 2 = .2oJ and both enter- 
ing reading achievement and peer status contribute significantly (with exact p 
values of .0008 and ,0240 respectively) to the explained variance, but ethnic 
background variables do not. 

The same pattern of minimal relationship between ethnic background and 
success in school is apparent when "future status," or final reading achieve- 
ment, is examined. A second regression analysis demonstrates this. Here 
Fall '79 reading achievement is the dependent variable, and Fall '7tt reading 
achievement, peer status, status with teacher, and ethnicity are the independent 
variables. The over-all regression is significant [f = 44.99 (5,96), p<.0001, 
r2 = -70 J , and both Fall '78 reading achievement and status with teacher 
contribute significantly to the explained variance (p<.0001 in each case), but 
ethnic differences do not (being a Mexican-American approaches significance, 
with p<.055.) This suggests that, while Mexican-American pupils begin the 
year with lower reading achievement, they at least tend to "obey 11 the same i e~ 
gression e H uation as do the others. They may still be at the low end of read- 
ing achievement in the next year, and in some sense this gap may be more cru- 
cial as one gets older, but at least there is not a significant differential 
downward ^hi f t . 

Several items of evidence, then, suggest that when ttu concept of success 
in school, \* , .HKicu to consider cot^rrent as well as future status, and 
to examine social status as well as academic status, success in school has no 
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strong, direct relationship tc ethnic background. This appears to be true 
for our population of subjects, at least, where ethnic differences are not 
compounded by differences in SES or family stability, and we propose that it 
is a question worth examining for other school populations as well. 

Classroom differences in pupil perceptions of teacher praise . Al though 
there are no significant ethnic differences in pupil perceptions of the func- 
tions of teacher praise, there are significant classroom differences (p<.05) , 
and these data are presented in Table 40. The significance here derives largely 
from the tendency for pupils of Teacher C not to report praise as deserved, 
but to see it as serving an instructional function. 

The reader will note that few pupils of Teacher A are represented in 
this table. This stems from the fact that half of the pupils in this classroom 
had no opportunity to respond to the task on functions of teacher praise. Dur- 
ing the It sson with which this task was to be presen ted 7 , there were no in- 
stances of teacher praise, thus we were unable to provide pupils with a set 
of praise statements that had occurred in the lesson. 

The classroom differences that appear in Tabxe 40 are most readily in- 
terpre table in terms of the patterns of ccurrence of teacher praise, and we 
turn next to examine these data. 

Oc currence of positive feed back in videotape d lessons . The general pat- 
terns in teacher use of positive feedback are presented in Table 41. It is 
interesting to note that the frequencies of occurrence descend in exact order 
of increase in the presumed strength of the positive feedback* This general 
pattern is not true for all teachers, however (e.g., A and C) . 

Table 42 presents classroom patterns in occurrence of positive feedback. 

We note first the rather low frequency ot use of any type of positive feedback 

in the lessons of Teacher A. It is also the case, however, that the bulk of 

* The reader is reminded that Teachers A and C also displayed different patterns 
O , in use of questions, according to our sociolinguist *s analysis. 
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I able 40 

Classroom Differences in 
Pupil Perceptions of Functions of Teacher Praise 

/ 

(N=110) 



Pveported 
Function 


Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 

D 


I 

Teacher j 
E ! 


Teacher 
F 


Deserved 


I 

6 

1 


16 




10 


18 


r 

16 , 


16 


Instructional 
or Interactive 


1 

! 

2 

i 


7 ! 

1 


14 


C 


I 

3 1 

1 


1 

1 

4 



12.21; df=5; p 4. . 05 
contingent coefficient = .31 
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Table 41 

Occurrence of Positive Feedback: 
General Patterns 



Type of Feedback 
Repeat Response 
Accept Response 
Mild Praise 
Strong Praise 
Extended Praise 



Number of 
Instances 
c cur ring 
in 36 lessons 

453 

162 

135 

79 

14 



Per Cent of 
Total Positive 
Feedback 

53.7 

19.? 

16.0 

9.4 

1.7 



Table 42 

Occurrence of Positive Feedback: 
Patterns in Individual Classrooms 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 


Total Instances 
Positive Feedback 
Over Six wessons 


62 


158 


146 


150 


164 


167 


Proportion Repeats 


.32 


.49 


.69 


.66 


.67 


.31 


Proportion Accept 


.21 


.11 


.21 


.09 


.16 


.35 


Proportion Mild 


.19 


.18 


.05 


.10 


.18 


.29 


Proportion Strong 


.26 


.15 


.05 


.14 


.02 


.0^ 


Proportion Extended 


.02 


.06 


.00 


.01 


.00 


.01 


Proportion Praise 
(three types 


.47 


.39 


.10 


•25 


.20 


.33 



combined) 
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the feedback that does occur takes the form of actual praise, and that most of 
the praise is strong, rather than mild. 



portion of repeats and the lowest proportion of actual p v .»ise. Also unlike 



expansions of pupil statements, rather than verbatim repeats. Her acceptance 
is usually an "Okay" which serves equally .often as a "frame," or iudication of 
transition to a new question. This, then, is the pattern of positive feed- 
back in the classroom where pupil perceptions of the function of teacher praise 
are markedly different from*pupils in other classrooms. Pupil tendencies not 
to utfine praise as deserved in this classroom may in fact be close to the 
mark, for the form of repeat-as-sentence-expansion can readily be interpreted 
as corrective feedback, rather than positive feedback. Ninety percent of the 
positive feedback that occurs in this class, therefore; (both repeating and 
accepting) is somewhat "muddy" in meaning, or open to alternative interpreta- 
t ions • 

A third teacher who stands out as rather different in use of positive 
feedback is Teacher F who, unlike all the other teachers, has almost equal 
proportions of repeats, acceptance, and praise (.31, .35, and .33 respective- 
ly). This teacher's frequent use of mild praise ("That's interesting;" "I 
like that idea") occurs in the content of lessons which our sociolinguistic 
specialist has described as ,f almo3t conversational in style." In addition to 
her somewhat distinctive use of positive feedback, Teacher F also stands 
out as being more effective with regard to pupil .reading achievement than 
Teacher E, ^rfer grade level counterpart, as we noted earlier* 

In contrast to Teacher F f s use of positive feedback, Teacher E uses 
mostly re ats (.63), and is among the three "lowest" teachers in pre tion 




Teacher C stands out from the other teachers as using the highest pro- 
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of actual praise. It is worth reiterating that Teacher F also differs from 
Teacher E In use of questions, so praise is not the only element of classroom 
interaction that serves to contrast these two teachers who differ 8 significantly 
in final reading achievement of their pupils. It is also the case that, while 
pupils of Teacher F define the function of questions in lessons differently 
than pupils of Teacher E, the two classes do not differ in their perceptions 
of the functions of teacher praise (see Table 32). Somewhat cautiously, 
therefore, we suggest the possibility that Teacher F f s different pattern of 
use of praise and positive feedback, occurring as it does within the Context 
of a rather different cbnversational style of question-asking and discus- 
sion, may relate in some degree to the difference in patterns of pupil read- 
ing achievement in the two fourth grades. 

Relati onships between perceptions of praise and participation in class- 
room discussions . There are clear relationships (p<.025) between pupil 

f 

perceptions of the functions of teacher praise and pupil patterns of partici- 
pation in classroom discussion (see Table 43). Pupils who are low in fre- 
quency of participation tend to provide no codable function for praise. 
Pupils who are i:» the middle in frequency of participation tend to define 
praise as serving an instructional function. Pupils who are high in fr,e- 
quency of participation tend to define praise as deserved, and are rarely 
unable to provide a codable function. 

Pupil perceptions of praise, participation in class d iscussions, and 
success in school . We turn next to examine relationships between our two 
uu*jor classroom discourse variables and success in school, keeping in mind the 
fact that the discourse variables of perceptions praise and participation 
in class discussions are themselves significantly related. Our data show 
that pupil perceptions of the functions of teacher praiae are significantly 
related to each of the three measures of concurrent status. 
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Tafrie A3 

Pupil Perceptions of Functions of Teacher Praise 
Compared to Pupil Participation in Discussion 

(N»139) 



Reported 
Function 


Low 

Participation 


Middle 
Participation 


High 
Participation 


Deserved 


26 ' 


23 


33 


Instructional 
or Interactive 


11 


16 


9 


No Codable 
Function Given 


13 


6 


2 

i 



x 2 » 12.58; df-4; p < .025 



contingency coefficient ■ .29 
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Table 44 compares pupil perceptions of praise to entering reading achieve- 
ment (p<.01). Pupils below the first quartile of reading achievement tend 
not to define praise as deserved, and frequently are able to provide no coda- 
ble function. Pupils above the second quartile reverse this pattern. That 
is, they do* define praise as deserved. Table 45 compares perc ^tions of teacher 
praise to pupil status with their peers (p<.05). Pupils of low peer status 
tend no* to define praise as deserved, but report instead that it serves an in- 
structional or interactive function. Pupils of high peer status are rarely 
i 

unable to provide a codable function. In Table 4b perceptions of \eacher 
praise are compared to pupil status with the teacher (p<.005). Low status 
pupils ^tend not to define praise as deserved, and often give no codable func- 
tion, while high status pupils tend to rt/erse this pattern, frequently de- 
fining praise? as deserved. 

; 

Pupil participation in clat»s discussions is significantly related to 
entering reading achievement (Table 47) and stat \i with teachet (Table 49), 
but not to status with peers (TabJe 48). The significant relationship be- 
tween participation in discussions and entering reading achievement (p.<*025) 
is associated with the tendency of pupils below /£he first quartile to be low 
in participation, while pupils above the second quartile tend to be high in 
participation. The signifies it relationship between pupil participation in 
class discussion and pupil status with the teacher (p<.025) is largely attri- 
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butable to the tendency of low status pupils to rank as low participants, 
while high status pupils rank as high participants. The lack of signifi- 
cant relationship between 'participat ion m class discussion and peer status, 
in comparison with the significant relationship between participation in 
di Mssions and status with teachers is rather interesting. This may be at 
le . partially intrepretable in terms of the teacher's role in controlling 
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Table 44 

Pupil Perceptions of Functions of Teacher Praise 
Compared to Entering Reading Achievement 
(N-133) 
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Reported 
Functions 


Below First 
Quartile 


Below Second 
Quartile . 


Above Second 
Quartile 


Deserved 


20 


26 


32 


Instructional 
or Interactive 


16 


10 


8 


No Codable 
Function Given 


14 


4 


i 



) 



•14.39;. d f. 4; p ^ #0 1 
contingency coefficient - 

Table 45 



• 31 



Reported 
Functions 



Pupil Perceptions pf Functions of Teacher Praise 
Compared to Peer Status 
(N»120) 
I 

Low Middle High 

Status Status Status 



i)e served 



16 



27 



27 



Instructional 
or Interactive 



15 



No Codable 
Function Given 



8 



x -11.11; d>4; p-C.05 

contingency coefficient - .29 

Ta ble 46 

Pupil Perceptions of Function* of Teacher Praise 
Compared to Status with Teach* 
(N-137) 



Reported 
Functions 


Low 
Status 


Middle 
Status 


High 
Status 


Deserved 


16 / 


_27 


34 




— i (U 






Instructional 
or Interactive 


I l l . 


14 


10 


No Codable 
Function Given 


14 

? ' 


4 

i — — i 


4 

i— , 



x « 16.33; df-4; p <f .005 
contingency coefficient 



.33 
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Table 47 



Pupil Participation in Class Discussions 
Compared to Entering Reading Achievement 
(N-154) 





Below First 
Quart lie 


Below Second 
Quart lie 


Above Second 

• 


High Participation 


9 


17 


25 


Middle Participation 


21 


16 


12 


Low Participation 


25 


14 


15 

, 



x 2 « 12.96; df-4; p < .025 



contingency coefficient » .28 
Table 48 

Pupil Participation in Class Discussion 
Compared to Peer Status 





(N-133) 

Low 
Status 


Middle 
Status 


High 

Status i 


High Participation 


12 


1 

-Jl 1 


16 , 


Middle Participation 


14 


17 

; 


15 


Low Participation 


20 


16 j 

1 


■ 

J 

10 

i 


Table. 49 



Pupil Participation in Class Discussion 
Compared to Status with Teacher 
*N«150) 





Low 


Middle 


High 




Status 


Status ' 


S-Jtus 


High Participation 


11- 


14 


lb 


Middle Participation 


19 


17 


12 


Low Participation 


23 


16 


12 



x 12.09; df-4; p < .025 

contingency coefficient • .27 
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participation in class discussion, by calling on pupils to take a turn. 

The triangular relationship among the variables of pupil perceptions 
of the functions of teacher praise, pupil participation in class discussions, 
and pupil concurrent success in school is an important finding in this 
study, since it points to the type of relationship between status in the so- 
cial setting, participation in social discourse, and interpretation of the 
meaning of social discourse, that sociolinguists have long posited. 

However, pupil perceptions of the functions of teacher praise do not 
appear to be directly related to final reading achievement. A regression 

analysis was performed, with Fall f 79 reading achievemen* as the dependent 

i 

variable, and Fall '78 reading achievement and, categorizations of pupil defi- 
nitions of the functions of praise as independent variables. The regression 
was significant £f - A 1.67 (A, 105), p<.0001, R 2 « .614^ » but pupil defini- 
tions of the functions of praise did not contribute significantly to the ex- 
plained variance. 

Summ ary. To summarize, in. this exploratory analysis of pupil percep- 
tions of teacher praise, we have found that for our particular population: 

1) Most pupils perceive teacher praise as occur ing because it 

is deserved, i.e., because pupils have correct or good ideas; 

2) This perception is fairly congruent with teacher statements 
that they use praise for feedback to pupils that their ideas 
are correct or good; 

3) There are no significant ethnic differences in pupil percep- 
tions of the functions of teacher praise, or in pupil partici- 
pation in class discussions; 

/A) There are minimal ethnic differences in children's success in 
school, when the concept of success is expanded to include con- 
current success in the classroom social system; 
5) There are significant classroom differences in pupil percep- 
tions of teacher praise, and these appear to correspond to 
classroom differences in teacher use of positive feedback; 
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6) There is some indication that classroom differences in final 
reading achievement, when entering reading achievement is con- 
trolled for, may correspond to teacher differences in use ji 
positive feedback; 

7) There are clear significant relationships among the variables 
of pupil perceptions of teacher praise, pupil participation in 
class discussions, and pupil "concurrent success" in school; 
and 

8) There are no direct, significant relationships between pupil 
perceptions of teacher praise and final reading achievement, 
when entering reading achievement is controlled for. 

Some Speculations on Salience of Teacher Prais.e 

Our basic data collection task, in whicji pupils responded to the ques- 
tion, "What did you hear anybody saying in that part of the lesson?" was 
primarily designed to gather information on the length and complexity of the 
language units that pupils might use in reporting classroom discourse. But 
as our data collection progressed, we could not help noticing several interest 
ing trends in pupils' differential hearing (reporting) of the language of 
lessons. The trend of interest here was what appeared to us at first glance 
to be pupils' tendencies to ignore teacher praise in their reporting of class- 
room language. 

Our initial impressions are quantified in Table 50. The total number of 
instances of positive feedback reported by pupils (101), in comparison to 
the total number that occurred (843) , tends ^o support our impression of a 
rather low frequency of reporting of positive feedback (12 percent of all in- 
stances were reported). But more revealing is the highly consistent pattern 
that as positive feedback increases in intensity (and decreases in frequency 
of actual occurrence) f there is a concommittment increase in the proportion of 
instances that are reported by pupils as heard. The same pattern holds only 
in part for the proportions of pupils who report instances of positive feed- 
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Table J50 

Pupil Reporting of ^Positive Feedback: 
General Patterns - 



Instances Reported 
As Heard by One 
or More Pupils 



Pupils Reporting 
' One or More ' 
Instances 



Number 
Instances 



Number 



Type of Feedback Occurring of Instances 



(N-137) 

Per Cent Per Cent 

of Instances Number of Pupils 
Occurring of Pupils Reporting 

\ 



Repeals ' 


. 453 


41 


9.1 


63 


. 46.0 


Accept 


162 


13 


8.0 


13 


9.5 


Mild Praise 


135 


23 


17.0 


21 


15.3 


Strong Praise 


79 


20 


25.3 


32 


23.4 


Extended Praise 


14 


4 


28.6 


9 


6.6 


Total 


843 


101 


12.0 
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back* Here there is a t^dency for more pupils to report the more positive 
types feedback whe^e acceptance, mild praise, and strong praise are con- 
cerned. But few pupyLa report extended praise, while almost half of the pu- 
pils report instanies\of teacher repeats of pupil comments. 

In search of mere understanding of this phenomenon, we havQ examined 
patterns of pupil reporting of praise and acceptance in relation to several, 
other variables. There are no significant differences in pupil reporting of 
praise/acceptance by teacher, by ethnic group,* or by pupil perceptions of 
the functions of teachet praise. When there is no systematic variation to 
be found, it is difficult to generate compelling interpretations of the 
data. Perhaps we should have dropped the matter. But the consistent patterns 
in the types of feedback that were reported suggested that pupils were not 

really ignoring teacher praise, infrequent though it was. 

r * 

It occurred to us that praise might be affecting pupils 9 reporting of 

classroom language in a somewhat different way. We turned to reexamine the 

% 

data, by noting the frequency of reporting the pupil conments that drew 

teacher praise. We compared pupil reporting of all praised comments to their 

reporting of the last pupil comment made before the praised comment, and to 

the first pupil comment made after the praised comment* Over all lessons, 

the mean proportion of pupils reporting the comments that were praised by 

teachers was .333, while the mean proportion reoorting the prior oupil 

comment was .211, and the m^an proportion reporting the following pupil 

comment was .205. This suggests to us that teacher praise may operate to 

make pupils more attentive to sotae of the things that other pupils say. 

Given the evidence reported earlier that pupils report the comments of 

other pupils much more frequently than they report teacher question, this 

appears to be a prolem worth pursuing further. 
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INTERPRETATIONS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 

A variety of specific /findings have been detailed in this report, and 
each section has been summarized to highlight the most important findings. 
It is time now to put the pieces back together and consider the overall mean- 
ing of these findings. To do this, we return to the paradigm which has guided 
these analyses. Figure 4 presents this paradigm in a revised form. Here the 
single lines represent relationship, among variables which were examined and 
found to be statistically non-significant, while the double lines represent 
relationships which are both statistically significant and (we believe) con- 
■ ceptually productive. The dotted lines" indicate findings of lack of congruence 
between perceptions of classroom discourse and discourse at home. We will 
review each of these types of findings in turn. 

The Non-Significance of 
Family Language Factors 

The only family language variable examined in detail in this reporf is 
ethnic background. For pupils in this study there are no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between Anglos, Mexican-Americans, and Blacks and other 
minorities in relation to any of the following variables: 

1) perceptions of the functions of questions and responses in 
family conversations; 

7.) /perceptions of the functions of questions, responses, or 
praise in classroom lessons; 

3) perceptions ojf congmency inthe functions of questions in 
home and schdol settings; * 

A) salience of jfeacher questions and pupil responses (as apparent 
in reports of what was heard being said in lessons); 

•5) frequency of participation in class discussions; > 

6) status with peers*; and 

7) status with teacher. ► . 

/ 
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Figure A 

Identified Relationships Among the Variables Studied 



Pupil Perceptions of 
Discourse at home 
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- There are significant ethnic differences in entei/ing reading achieve- 

ment. with Mexican-American pupils displaying lower achievement than either 

* Anglos or Blacks and other minority group children. However, when entering 

reading achievement is controlled for by use of regression analysis, Mexican- 

Americah children are not significantly different from others in ^tnal read- 

ing achievement (though this closely approaches significance, with p<.055). 

These findings do f not necessarily contradict tha assumptions op which 
» *' * ' ' 

* * // 

this study was ba*ed, (i.e., that the culturally different pupi^ will probably 

perceive classroom communication from- a different perspectiy* than the teacher 

and other pupils; that the teacher may have negative attitudes about the cul- 

turally different pupil's participation in classropm^discourse; and that 

both of these factors may combine to lead O to ooor/^chool achievement for 

the culturally different child). In fact, in ^rather unexpected, way, these 

f * Y 

U 1 « * / > 

bindings may support these assumptions. / . 

What appears to be the case for our ^rticular pupil population is that 
ethnic differences are not compounded by differences in socioeconomic status, 
family stability, parent interest in school achievement, nor even, 'for most 
pupils, by differences in mastexy of English. Thus, these Mexican-American 
children are not socially « culturally , or linguisticall y d ifferent enough from 
the other children in t^eir school to perceive or participate in classroom 
discourse in markedly different Wys, or to be perceived by their teachers 
ar markedly different. Their evident deficit in entering reading achieve- 
ment is not reinforced by concomitant deficits in status with peers or status 
with teacher, and they do not fall significantly further behind in reading 
as the school year progresses. 

What these findings demonstrate is that ethnic (cultural) difference, 

<? 

! in and of itself, does not (need n^t) lead automatically to school failure. 
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What they suggest is that we need to examine in much greater detail the inter- 
action of cultural differences with socioeconomic and other differences in 
family background, as these relate to school achievement deficits. 

The importance of considering pupil status with the teacher, as both a 
measure of, and a contributor to, success in school is also apparent from 
these results. It was reported earlier that: 1) status with teacher con- 
tributes significantly to the explained variance in final reading achievement 
(with entering reading achievement controlled for); and 2) status with teacher 
is also significantly associated with frequency of pupil participation in 
% class discussions, wijich in turn contributes significantly to explained vari- 
ance in final reading achievement. These facts highlight the complexity 
of the possible effects of teacher attitudes toward pupils. 

But teacher attitudes were not significantly related to ethnic back- 
ground of pupils in this study, so clearly they did not stem simply from 
teacher stereotypes about the various cultural groups represented here. As 
reported earlier both peer status and relative rank in reading contribute 
significantly to the explained variance in status with teacher. This sug- 
gests to us that teacher attitudes have some basis in the real social and 
academic abilities/behaviors of the child. Thus, in a school and community 
setting where multiethnic gioups interact as equals (i.e., behave as equals), 
teachers may be more apt to be minimally influenced by ethnic differences 
in forming judgments about pupils. 

The complexities of relationships among the various pupil status vari- 
ables considered here are obvious, and we plan to explore these in much 
greater detail in a subsequent report. For now, it is important to note 
that these findings regarding the non-significance of family language factors 
(ethnic background) are undoubtedly related to some of the unique (and, we 
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feel, positive) characteristics of our particular school population. We 

would not expect to see these findings replicated in very different settings 

(e.g., a bilingual class, or with pupils whose parents are migrant workers). 

Classroom Language Factors and 

Pupil Perceptions of Classroom Discourse 

The relationships between classroom language factors and pupil percep- 
tions of classroom discourse reported here lead us to draw two major conclu- 
sions. The first is that while most pupils have learned the typical class- 
room functions of teacher questions and teacher praise by second grade, and 
in addition are aware of the difference when certain teachers use questions 
or praise to serve less typical functions, an understanding of the functions 
of pupil responses apparently takes longer to develop. The second conclu- 
sion is that while teachers and pupils exhibit a basic agreement about the 
'unctions of and the salience of questions, responses, and praise in lessons, 
their perceptions are different from those of the outside observer in some 
rather interesting ways. 

To explore this second conclusion further, we note that almost half of 
the pupils who gave a codable definition of the function of teacher ques- 
tions thought they were asked because the .teacher wanted to tell or teach, 
while less than 10 percent saw them as serving probing function. The teachers 
. identified questions as serving informative and routine interactive functions 
more frequently than did the pupils, but they concurred with pupils in 
rarely mentioning a probing function. Our^sociolinguistic specialist, Roger 
Shuy, in contrast, while he notes that in many instances the question form 
served a directive function, chooses to concentrate on an exploration of 
the probing function, which in his view is the most appropriate function for 
classroom questions. It is clear from his analysis that the types of ques- 
ts 
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tions used and the sequences in which they occur in these classrooms are not 
well designed to serve this probing function. In a sense, then, the teacher 
and pupil participants and the outside observer all agree that the questions 
asked by teachers in these lessons do not generally serve a probing function 
(at least, not effectively). They disagree in that the outside observer 
seems to assume that probing ought to be the most important function (an 
assumption which, it can be argued, has a great deal of merit), while neither 
teachers nor pupils app'ear to mdce this assumption. 

The supposed value of the method of "triangulation" that we have used 
in this study is that the juxtaposition of several different perspectives 
may result in the creation of a new, clearer, and more encompassing vision 
of the phenomenon under study. In this instance, the juxtaposition of views 
leads us to ask whether the somewhat unexpected (from the point of view of 
the outside observer, at least) perceptions of pupils that teachers ques- 
tions are asked in order to give information (to tell or teach) , rather than 
to get information, a perception which is shared to some degree by teachers, 
is in any way coherent with pupils' other perceptions of classroom discourse. 

The other pupil perception which is most surprising, and which clearly 
differs from the perspective of most of the outside observers who have been 
studying classroom interaction for the past fifteen years (e.g., Flanders, 
19 70; Bellack, 1966), but which is also apparently shared by teachers in this 
study is that pupi l responses are more salient (attended to more often and/or 
deemed more important to report as being heard) than teacher questions . Some 
additional, less surprising, predominant pupil perceptions which have been 
discussed in this report, and which appear to have relevance to this ques- 
tion, are: 

1) that pupil responses are given because the teacher asked a ques- 
tion; 
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2) that praise is given because the pupils' responses are right, 
or good; and 

3) that praised responses are more salient than unpraised responses* 
How might these perceptions be integrated with the view that teacher 

* questions are a sked in order to tell ? We suggest that the threads might be 
woven together in pupils' minds (consciously or unconsciously) in the fol- 
lowing way. Teacher questions serve to identify the things that one ought 
to know. Pupils respond to these questions because that is the "natural" 
course of events — a question is asked, an answer is given. The answers to 
questions inform other pupils, so that if one pupil knows what ought to be 
known, soon all pupils may know it. It is the pupil responses, therefore, 
that one must attend to, in order to know what should be known. When a 
pupil response is right it is praised, as indeed it should be, for not only 

does thic response demonstrate that the one pupil knows what ought to be 

\ 

known, it informs all other pupils, correctly, so that they now know as well 
(or so that they are confirmed in what they thought to be correct). A pupil 
response which is praised is probably a better (more. accurate) presentation 
of information than one which is not praised (although an unpraised comment 
may not realty be wrong), so it is probably useful for other pupils to make a 
special note of comments which draw teacher praise. 

This vision of "the way it works" does fit pupil descriptions of the 
functions of questions, responses, and praise. What is more, it tits 
teacher explanations of the functions of these basic elements of classroom 
discourse, for teachers reported that their questions were asked "to teach," 
or "to get an answer," that pupil responses were given "because a question 
had been asked," and that praise was given because they wanted pupils to 
"know the answer was right." It seems possible, then, that teachers and 
pupils share a common understanding of the function of the solicit-r'esponse- 
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react cycle as an integrated unit that contributes to learning in classrooms. 

The integrated conception hypothesized above is in sharp contrast to 
a pefception of questions as serving a probing function, the perception that 
was proposed by our soc iolinguistic specialist. But one need not negate the 
other. Surely at some point teachers need to diagnose what pupils know. 
When this point is reached the question as probe needs to be skillfully 
used, and, presumably, pupils need to be aware that the purpose of the 

r 

teacher's questioning has shifted from "teaching" to "testing." 

What this analysis of participant perceptions would seem to reveal is 
that teacher questions, and the solicit-response-react cycle, may serve a 
variety of functions. The function (e.g., probing) which stands out as most 
typical and appropriate t to the outside observer (or, alternatively, as most 
inappropriate, for many sociolinguists decry the existence of the "psuedo- 
question" in classroom dialogue) may not be the function which stands out 
as most typical and appropriate to the participants in classroom discourse. 
Moreover, the function which is deemed typical and appropriate in most 
classrooms may not be the function that is typical in all classrooms (e.g., 
Teacher F f s conversational u^e of questions as informatives, to learn more 
about pupil experiences and relate these to the content, of the lesson; or 
Teacher A's and Teacher C's managerial use of questions as directives, to 
control the flow of classroom interaction). There are clearly many ways of 
using and of perceiving classroom questions. But if sociolinguists are right, 
we cannot fully understand classroom language, in either the general or the 
particular classroom, without understanding the ways it is perceived by the 
classroom participants, for it is these perceptions that guide their be- 
havior. 

We propose that the integrated conception of the classroom question cycle 
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outlined above, and "revealed 11 by the responses of both pupils and teachers 
to a variety of data collection tasks, is one worth investigating further. 
We suggest, for example, that this conception can throw new light on studies 
of the effectiveness of "direct instruction 11 (Rosenshine, 1979). These 
studies emphasize the effectiveness of a classroom question cycle in which 
the teacher asks factual questions at a level of difficulty that insures a 
high proportion of correct responses, and provides praise and corrective 
feedback as appropriate. This version of a question cycle is remarkably 
well suited to serve the integrated functions of questions, responses, and 
praise conceptualized here. 

But teacher effectiveness is another issue, and to consider it more 
fully, we must examine relationships between classroom discourse variables ar 
success in school. 



The relationships reported here between the two main classroom discourse 
variables (pupil perceptions of classroom discourse and pupil participation 
in classroom discourse), and between each of these variables and the variable 
of success in school are readily iriterpretable in terms of (and supportive 
of) the sociolinguists' concept that an interactive relationship exists among 
one's status in the social setting, one's participation in social discourse in 
VA&t setting, and one's interpretation of the meaning of that social discourse. 
This is clearly the case for pupils in this study. 

Pupi^ who perceived classroom questions as informative, and pupils 
who identified teacher praise as deserved, tended to participate more fre- 
quently in class discussions. Pupils who participated more frequently in 
class discussions tended to have high concurrent status with regard to en- 
tering reading achievement and status with teacher (but not with regard to 
-peer status). Pupils who participated more frequently in class discussions 
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also tended to be higher in final reading achievement, when entering reading 
achievement was controlled for. Pupils who could not define the functions of 
teacher questions tended to have low composite concurrent status, while those 
who defined questions as instructional had high composite concurrent status. 
Pupils who were high in concurrent status with regard to entering reading 
achievement tended to see teacher questions as more salient than those who 
were low in entering reading. Pupils who were high in concurrent status with 
regard to peer status tended to see pupil responses as more salient than 
those who were low in peer status. While there were no direct relationships 
between pupil perceptions of the functions of questions, responses, or praise 
and final reading achievement (when entering reading achievement was con- 
trolled for) there appeared to be indirect relationships, for these variables 
were related to frequency of participation in class discussion, which was in 
turn related to final reading achievement. 

It is important to note, however, that these possible indirect relation- 
ships (perception of discourse relates to participation in discourse, which 
relates to final reading status) are by no means clear and simple. The 
findings suggest that pupils who attain relatively high concurrent class- 
room status are more "tuned in" to the typical functions of questions, re- - 
sponses, and praise in lessons (and may even have the integrated concep- 
tion of the question cycle discussed in the foregoing section). However, 
understanding the typic al function of questions and responses appears 
not to contribute either directly to final reading achievement, or in- 
directly through frequency of participation in class discussions. It 
is the pupils who perceive questions as serving an informative function 
(i.e., a function more similar to that in normal conversations) who 
participate more frequently in discussions. And the high peer status 
pupil?, who attend most carefully to the responses of other pupils, do not 
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participate any more frequently in discussions than lov peer status pupils. 
Only an understanding of the typical function of praise appears to contri- 
bute strongly to frequency of participation in class discussions, and thus, 
perhaps, to final reading achievement. 

How then might perceptions of classroom discourse contribute to final 
reading achievement? This appears to occur at the classroom level of analy- 
sis, rather than at the pupil level. We have reported that there were class- 
room differences in final reading achievement (Teacher F more effective 
than Teacher E) , and that these differences corresponded with differences 
in pupil perceptions of classroom questions, and with differences in teacher 
use of questions and praisp. These two fourth grade teachers were, in fact, 
contrasted along a variety of lines, and were perceived as different not only 
by v.he pupils^ in their classrooms, but also by outside observers (our socio- 
linguistic specialist, and the classroom interaction analyst who coded pat- 
terns of teacher praise). 

Teacher F used qo^tions to serve an informative function, as part of 
a natural conversational style, gathering information about pupils 1 own 
experiences, then relating these to the concept being taught. Teacher £ used ques- 
tions to s^rtfe a highly instructional function, involving a "hor izontal 11 flow, 
where a series of responses were given to the same question, and the infor- 
mation provided by these was never summarized. Teacher F reacted to pupil 
responses with acceptance and praise twice as often as with repetition of 
the response, while Teacher E reversed this pattern. Ut is also the case 
that while both these teachers focused strongly on pupil responses in their 
reporting of what they 4*eard in lessons, Teacher F reported correct responses 
to questions, while Teacher E focused on incorrect responses. This finding 
is discussed in more detail in Part I of this final report.) 
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These findings suggest that pupils tend to perceive classroom discourse 
as it exists in reality, and that certain patterns of classroom discourse may 
be more conducive to learning than others. The less effective pattern des- 
cribed here (Tteacher E ? s classroom) might be seen as involving the overuse 
of a short-circuited ^question cycle, which is otherwise roughly similar tc 
the hypothesized integrated pupil conception of the "typical" cycle, pre- 
sented in the previous section. That is, Teacher E asks questions in order 
to teach, and these questions identify knowledge that she apparently thinks 
it is important to have. But rather than getting one, two, or three re- 
sponses to these questions, and identifying the most appropriate response 
(the one pupils should remember) through praise or corrective feedback, she 
gathers long strings of responses, repeating most of them, and rarely iden- 
tifying any as more correct or appropriate. Thus, pupils are left at a 
loss in their attempts to use (learn from) the responses of other pupils. 

The more effective pattern (Teacher F T s classroom) can be seen as in- 
volving some use of the typical classroom quest ion, cycle, but supplementing 
or enriching this with a consistent use of a questioning style that is quite 
similar to that which appears in natural conversations. Thus, pupils in this 
class find classroom discourse to be somewhat congruent with discourse at 
home, and their learning appears to be enhanced. 

This brings us to consideration of the findings pertaining to relation- 
ships between classroom discourse and discourse at home. 

The Incongruency of Home 
and Classroom Discourse 

It is clear from our findings that the pupils in this study were very 

aware of the real differences in the functions of questions in lessons and 

questions in family conversations, Teachers asked questions because they 

wanted to teach or tell. Parents asked questions because they wanted to 
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know. In addition, while responses in both settings were reported to serve 
a Routine Interactive function, this was phrased in rather different ways. 
Children responded in lessons because the teacher asked a question. They 
responded in family conversations because they were "just telling 11 someone 
something . 

The numbers of pupils who reported congruency in the functions of 
either questions or responses was quite small (12.9 percent for questions 
and 16.8 percent for responses). One might believe that a sense of such con- 
gruency should be related to school achievement, but in fact this is not 
the case. Except for the pupils in Teacher F f s class, a pupil perception 
of congruency of functions would have been in error, and would have demon- 
strated either that the pupil misperceived the "real" function of the ques- 
tion cycle in the classroom, or th^t conversations in the pupil's family were 
ver> " ormal and academic. 

. The perception of incongruency was widespread among pupils (over 75 
percent of pupils reported incongruency for questions, over 69 percent for 
responses). Pupils high in the concurrent status variables shared this per- 
ception about equally with pupils low in the concurrent status variables. 
Thus, the accurate perception that discourse in the two settings was not 
congruent did not appear to contribute to pupil success in school. 

What these findings demonstrate is that second, third, and fourth grade 
pupils as a group can display more communicative competency (i.e., more 
awareness of* the fact that discourse processes vary from one social setting 
to another) than we might have anticipated. Most of these pupils did not 
appear to be at all confused by the differences between classroom discourse 
and discourse at home. 
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One question that may deserve further investigation has to do with pupils 
who could not provide a codable function for questions or responses in either 
setting. It seems reasonable to suspect that these pupils lack communicative 
competence to a degree that could affect their interaction in both settings, 
and this might be reflected in school achievement. While the numbers of 
pupils in this category were quite small in our study (7 pupils gave no 
function for either questions or responses in either setting, 10 gave no 
function for questions in either setting, 9 gave no function for responses 
in either setting), 74 percent of these pupils scored below the second quar- 

tile in reading achievement. They were distributed quite evenly on the basis 

i 

of ethnicity, peer status, and status with teacher, however. We suggest that 

this is a problem worth pursuing further. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is important to reiterate that the data presented here 
resulted from an in-depth study of six classrooms in a single school. While 
our findings are not general izable , we believe that they are revealing of 
some interesting and potentially productive concepts and questions for future 
research. Particularly, we urge that future studies of teacher effectiveness 
should take into account the concurrent status variables identified here, as 
well as final achievement. Further, we urge that future investigations of 
classroom interaction utilize the variables of classroom status, participa- 
tion in classroom discourse, and interpretations of classroom discourse in 
order to understand more fully the effects of various patterns of interaction. 
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APPENDICES 

I. Ddta Collection Tasks 

A. Functions of Questions, Responses, and Praise 

1. October /November lessons. 

A set of examples of teacher questions asked in the lessc were 
selected and 'written on 3 x 5 cards prior to meeting with pt ^ls. 
For example, one set of teacher questions selected was: 

What does "description" mean? 

Who can tell me one thins that a witch looks like? 
Do you want me to tell the color of her hair? 
What's that bump 4 called? 

A second set of examples of pupil statements (answers to ques- 
tions) made in the lesson were also selected and written on 3 x 5 
cards. For example, the accompanying set of pupil statements for 
the above questions was: 

That means if you see something about the witch, to describe it. 
She has green, ugly hait . 

She has a pointed nose, and a bump on her nose. 

A wart. 

Ugly. 

(Lay out eacu set of "function" cards in turn, and ask the fol- 
lowing questions.) 

Here are some things that 1^ heard people saying in the lesson. I 
think these things kind of belong together • Can you guess why I put 
these together? (Write down response.) 

That's a pretty good guess. You know, I have an idea that when 
someone says something, they usually have a reason for saying it, and 
I thought that maybe all these things were said for the same kind of 
reason. 

Who do ycu suppose said these things? ... Do you think it was 
the teacher who said these, or pupils who said them? (Write down 
response. ) 

Who do you suppose they were talking to when they said all these 
things? (Write down response.) 

If my idea were right, and all these things were said for the 
same kind of reason, what reason do you suppose th«i teacher (or pu- 
pils) had for saying these things? (Write down response.) 

Look here at these cards of things you heard people saying in 
the lesson. Can you find any cards where someone said something to 
(restate reason given by pupil in response to preceeding question)? 
(Mark all cards selected.) 

Ill 
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For teacher questions , end with the following. 
Do £ou ever say things like this in a lesson? (If "yes", ask 
"When?" and "What?" If "no", ask "Why not?" Write down response.) 

For pupil statem ents set, etid with the following. 

Does the teacher ever say things like this in a lesson? (If 
"yes", ask "When?" and "What?". If "no", ask "Why not?" Write down 
response. ) 



2. December /January lessons. 

(Same as for Oc t obex /November , except that the selected set con- 
sisted of instances of te acher approval or praise given in the les- 
son. For example, one set of teacher praise statements was: 

That's good. 
' Wow! 

All of these are very good. 

3. Family Conversations. 

[X set of questions asked and a set of statements made in the 
family videotape were selected. For each set the following ques- 
tions were asked!] 

Here are some things that I heard people saying in the family 
conversations. I think these things kind of belong together. Can 
you guess why 7 put them together? (Write down response.) 

That's a pretty good guess. Well, I thought maybe these things 
were all said for the same kind of reason. Who do you suppose said 
these things, do you think they vere said by kids, or by parents? " 
(Write down response.) 

Who do you suppose they were talking to? (Write down response.) 

If these things were all said for the same kind of reason, what 
do you suppose that reason was? Why do you think they said all 
these things? (Write down response.) 

Look here at these cards \of chings that you heard being said 
in the family conversations. Can you find any of your cards that 
you think were said for the same reason? (Restate reason giveh 
by pupil. Write down response.) j 

Do you ever say things like this at home? 

If Vs", "When?" r What?" If "no", "Why not?" 

Does your mother ever say things like this? ' 
Does your father ever say things like this? 
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B. Pupil Status with Teacher 

In September, October, and December, each teacher was presented 
with a set of 3x5 cards, each card containing the name of a pupil 
in the class, and asked: "On the basis of what you've observed so 
far, can you group these pupils according to their similarities 
and differences in listening attentively in class?' 1 When pupils 
had been grouped, the teacher was asked for each group: "How are 
the pupils in this group similar?" The same procedure was repeated 
for each of the following aspects of communicative behavior: par- 
ticipation in classroom discussion; observance of "no talking" rules, 
and use of standard English. The teacher was then asked: "Can you 
think of some other aspect of pupils 1 use of language in the class- 
room that you might use to differentiate and group pupils?" Finally, 
the teacher was asked: "Can you group pupils according to your 
predictions for their success in reading this year? Which pupils 
do you think will be the most successful and the least successful?" 

Teacher responses in the December interview, when pupils were 
known, were used to compile a composite rating, and pupils were 
ranked on the basis of this overall ratir**, to identify status with 
teacher . 



C. Pupil Status with Peers 

!• Procedures for administering status perception instrument 

a) Children will be interviewed individually. 

When children enter Language Lab they should sit with an inter- 
viewer familiar to them, if possible. 

b) To introduce SPI tell child we want to learn more about their 
class and will be asking some questions they will answer by 
choosing people from the picture board. Show the child the 
picture board. Ask if the pictures are from their class. Have 
the child find his/her picture and point to it. 

c) Ask questions in £he order they appear on the forms, ^-flave the 
children point to pictures as they answer. Use the exact word- 
ing. If child gives a name,check it with the back of picture. 
Write down both first and last name in space provided. Record 
in the order given . 

2. Questions Asked of Pupils 

a) Suppose there is going to be a sports contest between your 



class and Mrs. 



s class. 



abc Which three people would 
you choose to make sure 
your class would win? 



def Which three people would 
have to work hardest in 
order to be on the team? 
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b) Suppose your class got a chance to be on a TV Quiz Show playing 

against grade from another school. Your 

class has to send a team of three people and they will be asked 

questions about things learned in school. 

abc Which three people would def Which three people would 
you choose to be your have to' study haidest if 

class team in order for they wanted to make the 

your c^ass to win? team? 

c) Suppose your teacher had to leave the classroom. 

abc Who would she most likely def Who would she least likely 
leave in charge? (if ab- leave in charge? Who 

sent, who? Repeat). else? Who else? 

d) Suppose an accident happened in your class and no grown-up was 
around ? 

abc Which person would most def Whith person would be 

likely take charge and least likely to take charge 

know what to do? (If and know what to do in an 

absent, who? Repeat). emergency? 

e) Suppose your teacher had an important message to send to the office. 

abc Who would she most likely def Who would the teacher least 
choose to take the message? likely choose to take the 

(If absent, who? Repeat). message? Who else? Wha else? 

f) Suppose my job was to follow you around for a week and make a list 
of the people in your class you were hanging around with. 

abc Who would most likely be def Who would least likely be 
at the top of the list. Who on the list? Who else? 

next? Who next" Who else? 

g) Suppose a photographer came around and he wanted the photograph of 
some kids on the cover of a book for children. The photographer 
doesn't know any of the kids. He just walks around for a while. 
He opens the door of your class, pokes his head in, and looks at 

the children in the class for just a minute and then closes the door # 
If we had to decide right then, 

abc Who would he most likely def Who would he least likely 
chose to photograph for choose to photograph for 

the book Cover? Who else? the book cover? Who else? 

Who else? 



3. In identifying pupil status with peers, only responses to questions 
a, b, d, and f were used. A composite rating reflecting all choices 
and rejections was computed, and pupils were ranked with their class 
on the basis of this figure 
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II. Examples of Classroom Language Used in Functions Task 
A. Teacher A - second grade 

1. October, lesson (Reading cat stories) 
Questions: j 

What is the surprise that we're having? 

Who knows what we're making for our mothers? 

How many cat stories will they get to -read? 

Responses: 

We're having a Halloween party. 
A cat story. 

A monster. \ 

2. November lesson (Prat icing Thanksgiving play) 

Questions: V 

Does anybody have something that they want to tell everybody 
else? 

Who knows what color pants the Pilgrims wore? 
Why didn't they wear red pants? 
Why do we need to practice this? 

Responses: 

So we'll know it. 

To make sure you talk loud so everybody can hear you. 
Remember to hold your picture and don't put it over your face. 
Because they didn't have that kind of thing... 

3. December lesson (Sharing T^e) 
Praise: 

(there were no instances available.) 

A. January lesson (A story about Abraham Lincoln) 

\ 

I like that. 

Good . \ 
O.K. 

All right. 

/ 

B. Teacher B - third grade 

1. October lesson ("Concept formation" lesson) 
Questions: 
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Do you want to explain what you did? , r 

What group should I put "plaza" in? 
What does it mean to group? 

Can you think of another way to put these together? 
Responses: 

I put the red ones together because they're small. 

I put all the blue ones together. 

I put squares, and circles, and triangles. 

Cars. 

2. November lesson ("Synectics" lesson^i.e., analogical comparisons 
Questions: 

How are M'Beta am e alike? 

How is a turkey like r ?**son? 
What are yams? 

How are cranberries like roses? 

Responses : 

They're red. 

They're sweet potatoes. 

It can walk. 

They're both people. 

3. December lesson ("Inquiry" lesson - he* to ask careful questions) 
Preise: 

That's good, David. 

That was a good question. 

Many of you asked very good questions. 

That's a much better question. 

4. January lesson (The origin of names) 
Praise: 

Good. 

Very good. 

That '8 a good one. 

All right. 

Teacher C - third grade 

I. October lesson ("Synectics" L_j3on) 

Questions: 

How is a balloon like a tree? 
How would you feel if you were a balloon? 
If you were a shoe, how would you look? 
A seed and a shoe - how are they alike? 
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Responses: 

Shoes can be pointed, and also seeds can be pointed. 
If you trim a tree and it's kind of a round shape, so is a 
4 balloon. 

You would feel sad when you popped. 
Stuffed. 

2. November lesson ("Inquiry" lesson) 
Questions: 

Can you tell me one thing we found oyt about this thing? 
Does it matter about the color? 

What do we fix with it? ( 

Responses: 

It's long. 

Our hair. 

You can wear it. 

3. December lesson (Textbook: communication) 
Praise: 

Very good. 
Okay. 

All right. 
Okay. Right! 

4. January lesson (Textbook: Nouns) 

All right. 
Okay. 

Yes, that's a noun. 
D. Teacher D - Third grade 

1. October lesson (Describing and drawing a witch) 
Questions: 

Who can tell me one thing that \ witch looks like? 
Do you vant me to tell the color of her hair? 
What does description mean? 
What's that bump called? 

Responses: 

Ugly- 
She has green, ugly hair. 
A wart. 

She had a pointed nose, and a bump on her nose. 
That means if you see something about the witch, to describe it. 
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2. November lesson (Describing sensory awareness) 
Questions: 

Do you have anything ypu want to add about celery? 
Can anybody else tell us about this thing that's in front of 
them? 

If I said the word sun, what could you tell me about the sun? 
Responses: 

c 

It's bright. 
It 1 8 yellow. 
It snaps. 
It's round. 
Keep it cold. 

3. December lesson (Imaginary things) 

Praise : 

That's good. 
Wow! ~ 
Oh, wow! 

All of these things are very good, 

4. January lesson (Review of nouns) 

Praise: 

Very good. 
m Ah! Good! 

All these are good answers. 
Okay. 

E. Teacher E - fourth grade 

1. October lesson (Creative writing: "The Haunted House' 1 ) 
Questions: 

Do you remember what I said we have to do befbre we begin to 
write? 

Before you even write a thing on your paper, your first job 

is to~what? 
What should you do when it's all done? 
How are you going to know when your story is finished? 

Responses : 

I slapped a ghost and he slapped me back* 

Miss 1 | my young cousin, every time she saw a monster 

comings, she put her head on her mother's shoulder, and she 

started shaking. 
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Miss E , they videotaped me and Ricky with the lights an. 

2. November lesson (Reading cartoon strips they made up) 
Questions: 

And we said that these little circles, pointing to people, 
tell us what? 

Where would you see cartoons like this, beside the newspapers? 
These pictures reminded us of what? 

Responses: 

In a comic book. 
Cartoons. 

What they're saying. 
Who's talking. 

3. December lesson (Textbook: Poetry interpretation) 
Praise: 

That would be a good place. 

That would make sense, too. 

Oh, that would be a good idea, wouldn't it? 

That could be a good reason. 

4. January lesson (Textbook: Poetry interpretation) 

Praise: 

Right. 
All right. 
Okay. 
Good. 

F. Teachex F - fourth grade 

1. October lesson (Textbook: Poem on Embarrasing Experiences) 
Questions: 

How did you feel when you went to tell somebody what happened 

to you? 
What did it taste like? 

Have you accidentally every swallowed anything? 
Do you think that was a funny one? 

Responses: 

He was telling you about what he accidentally swallowed. 
Last night I swallowed some dust, and it was terrible. 
r 'rt. 

I swallowed five little bugs. 
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2. November lesson (Textbook: Commands and Statements) 
Questions: 

In the morning when you get up, what are all the things you do? 
What's the first thing you do? 
How did you ever learn what to do? 
Does anybody tell you what to do? 

Responses: 

Eat breakfast. 

Get dressed. 

Get out of bed. 

From watching other people. 

I put my clothes on my bunk bed, I get dressed on my bunk. 
3*. December lesson (Textbook: Poetry interpretation) 
Praise: 

All right. Good. 
That was a good one. 

Good. That's a pretty good job. * 
That's a good thought. 

4. January lesson (Textbook: Compound words) 

Praise: 

Good girl. 
All right. 
Good. 

I like that one. 



III. Category System Developed to Code Response to 
Function Task - Illustrative Examples 

A. Questions 

1. Teacher wants to know 

a. She wants to know how you would feel. 

b. She wants to know what a witch is like. 

c. She knows we say things different and she wants to know 
what we'll say. 

2. Teacher wants pupils to think 

a. To see if we could think harder. 

b« For us to chink about what we have to do. 
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3. Teacher wants to tell/teach 
a* To teach. 

b. So we'll know what to do* 

c. To make us understand. 

4. Teacher wants to know if pupils know 

a. To find out if we knew what to do. 

b. To know who knows what we're making. 

5. Teacher wants to get an answer (ask a question) 

a. She wanted answers. 

b. To give us the question. 

c. She wanted us to answer them* 

6. "That's just what we're doing" 

a. 'Cause we're gonna have a party and we're making monsters. 

b. 'Cause we're making a witch. 

c. It was in our lesson* 

7. Other, unique responses C 

a. For fun. 

b. Question marks are used. 

c. So we won't bother her. 



B. Responses 

1. Pupil wants teacher to know 

a. To tell her what happened. 

b. They -wanted her to know about the Haunted House. 

c. To tell Miss B. those things. 

2. Pupil wants other pupilfc to know 

a. To tell the class what happened* 

b. So the kids would know. 

3. Pupil wants to learn 

a. To think harder. 

b. To be smarter. 

c. They're seeing if they're right. 

4. Pupil wants teacher to know they know 

a. To tell her they know. 

b. To show her they know about a witch. 

5. Teacher asked a question (to answer) 

a. Mrs. C. asked the question. 

b. Miss A. asked them. 

c. To answer her. 
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7. Other, unique responses 

{ a. To add things to the blackboard, 

b.' They raised their hand. 

C. Praise 

1; Because pupils had the right/good idea 

a. 'Cause the answers were good. 

b. They were saying good words. 

c. Because people were saying good things. 

v 2. Teacher wants pupils to learn 

a. So we can know how to say mental pictures. 

3. Teacher wants pupils to feel good 

a. She wanted them to feel happy. 

b. To make them feel good. 

4. Teacher wants pupils to know it was right /good idea 

a. Telling children those were good things they thought of. 

b. Trying to show us we can do it. 

5. Because pupils participated 
a. They said an idea. 

6. Teacher wanted to get pupils 1 attention 
a. So they'd listen. 

7. Other, unique responses 
a. We were having fun* 

IV. Additional Information on Statistical Analyses 
A. Procedures 

The following types of procedures were used for transformation of 
measures for use in regression analyses and/or for comparison over * 
classrooms.) 

1. Relative rank in reading (Relrank) 

RRIC - number of students in pupil's class with a 
Fall f 78 reading score lower than theirs. 

Relrank - RRIC/total number pupils in class. 

2. Pupil status with teacher (STATWT) 

This composite variable is a function of teacher ratings 
on: LA (listening attentively), PICD (participation in class 
discussions), NTR (following the "no talking" rules), USE (use 
of standard English), and PSR (predicted success in reading). 
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Teachers rated these items on a scale ot 1 to A (or more, if 
teachers formed more groups). 

# For pupil a in Teacher l's class, to compute LA, for ex- 

ample: 




where n - class size; y | « ranking on LA, Y - average ranking 
on LA in Teacher l f s class. Similarly, compute RICDA. , NTRX , 
USEx , and RSRa , and define STATUT - LAjL + PICDi + NTRJL + 
USE* + PSRX . Now except for the inadvertent /ir factor this 
is the sum of the "standardized" variables. The five scales 
that make up STATWT are ordinal, so the use of means and standard 
deviations is a bit suspect, still this procedure is often done 
(see Nie, et al, SPSS manual, McGraw-Hill. 1975, pg. 185). 

Then, STATWTM - STATWT x Vclass size (to remove the relevant 
inadvertent, 1 factor) 



and, NSTATWT - -1 x STATWTM (this simply make it easier to inter- 
pret the status with teacher variable, by making larger 
values mean more status.) 



3. Frequency of participation in class discussion (FCD) 
Note that 0 £ FCD. 

RFCD ■ relative t ~quency of class discussion 

for pupil j, 

RFCD-FCD /£ FCD 

j j j 

where £ FCD is the total number of pupil comments made in pupil 
j f s clais. 3 0 < RFCD ^ 1. 

TRANRFCD « transformed relative frequency of class discussion. 
TRANRFCD * -lKlog (1-RFCD) 

Therefore, as RFCD increases, 1-RFCD approaches zero, the 
log (1-RFCD) gets large and negative, so -1 x log U-RFCD) gets 
large and positive. 

Note: A more often employed logit transformation cannot be 
used because in the expression, -1 x log £( 1-RFCD) /RFCD} , the 
value of RFCD is sometimes zero, and division by zero is not de- 
fined. 



B. Regression Analysis Tables 




References were made in the report to several regression 
Tables for these are presented on the following page. 
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Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall '79 
(Classroom Discourse Variables) 
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Source 

Fall Reading 8 78 
Information Load 
Transformed Rela- 
tive Frequency Class 
Discussion 
Error 



Sum of Squares D.F. Mean Square 



6513.63 
25.64 
772.35 



4129.26 



1 
1 
1 
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6513.63 
25.64 
772.25 



40.09 



162.48 
.64 
19.27 



Table II 

Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall '79 
(Teacher and Classroom Discourse Variable) 



. Source 

Teacher F 
Teacher D 
Teacher E 
Teacher B 
Teacher C 
Fall Reading '78 
Information Load 
Trans ormed Rela- 
tive Frequency of 
Class Discussion 
Error 



Sum of Squares D.F. Mean Square 



521.29 
152.95 
354.71 
8.30 
1.72 
6284.25 
21.27 
563.35 



3433.03 
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521.29 
152.95 
354.71 
8.30 
1.72 
6284.25 
21.27 
563.35 



34.03 



14.88 
4.37 
10.13 
.24 
.05 
179.39 
.61 
18.94 
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Ta ble III 

Analysts of Reading Achievement, Fall '79 
(Pupil Status Variables) 



Source 


Sum of 


Squares 


D.F. 


Mean Square 


F 


Fall Reading *78 


6446 


.62 


1 


6446.62 


193.02 


Peer Status 


260 


.36 


1 


260.36 


7.80 


Status with Teacher 


646 


.45 


1 


646.45 


19.36 


Mexican-American 


82 


.30 


1 


82.30 


2.46 


Black & Other 


76 


.72 


1 


76.72 


2.30 


Minorities 












Error 


3206 


.30 


96 


33.40 





Table IV 



Source 



Analysis of Reading Achievement v Fall '79 
(Reported Functions of Questions and Responses) 

Sum of Squares D.F. Mean Square 



Fall Readi.ig '78 8523.45 

Qs-Informative 3.36 

Qs-Instructional 7.66 

Qs-Routine Interactive .01 

Resp-Informative 1.07 

Resp-Instructional 53.60 

Resp-Routine Interactive 9.40 

Error 5945.55 
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8523.45 
3.36 
7.66 
.01 
1.07 
53.60 
9.40 
52.15 



163.43 
.06 
.15 
.00 
.02 
1.03 
.18 



Table V 



Analysis of Reading Achievement, Fall 
(Reported Functions of Praise) 



Source 



Sum of Squa res D.F. 



Mean Square 



F 



Fall Reading '78 7080.14 

Deserved 39.66 

Instructional 17.67 

Routine Interactive ■ .96 

Error 4496 . 34 
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7080.14 
39,66 
17.67 
.96 
42.82 



165.34 
.93 
.41 
.02 
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Table VI 
Pupil Status with Teacher 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


D.F. 


Mean Square 


F 


Peer Status 


240.53 


1 


240.53 


17.42 


Relative Rank in 


169.60 


1 


169.60 


12.28 


Reading 










Mexican-American 


1.74 


1 


1.74 


.12 


Black 


.74 


1 


.74 


.05 


Other Minorities 


.40 


1 


.40 


.03 


Error 


1629.69 
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Table VII 




* 




Pupil Status with Teacher 




Source 


Sum of Squares 


D.F. 


Mean Square 


F 


Pupil Predictions of 


285.52 


1 


285.52 


21.19 


Status with Teacher 










Relative Rank in 


174.82 


1 


174.82 


12.97 


Reading 










Mexican-American 


2.46 


1 


2.46 


.18 


Black 


2.19 


1 


2.19 


.16 


Other Minorities 


1.01 


1 


1.01 


.07 


Error 


1576.67 


117 


12.48 
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